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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It cannot be said that the effects of Lord Kitchener’s 
Proclamation are as yet considerable; nor are they 
likely to be till the very eve of the fifteenth; but the 
statistics of surrenders for the four weeks ending on 
2 September are satisfactory. In the first of the four 
weeks there were 85 surrenders, in the next 95, in the 
next 185 and in the last 127. Although the number in 
the last week is a decrease on that of the previous week 
the reduction of men in the field and accidental variation 
may well account for the diminution, while the general 
increase of surrenders as the war continues is a fact 
whose significance cannot be disregarded. Apart from 
the chasing of Scheepers’ marauding commando in 
Cape Colony and the capture of Lotter’s commando 
near Pietersburg after some sharp fighting in which the 
enemy lost 19 killed and 114 prisoners the only events 
of the week have been the wrecking of trains. The 
death of Colonel Vandeleur whilst gallantly direct- 
ing his men during the attack on the disabled train 
in a cutting on the Pretoria-Pietersburg line has cost 
us a young officer of exceptional promise. Apparently 
the attack was led by the notorious Hinton. Such 
incidents as these, equally purposeless and brutal, 
will secure support for the views of the Army League 
in advocating the adoption of methods similar to those 
employed by the North in the American Civil War. 
“You may ”, said General Sherman, “order all your 
post and district commanders that guerillas are not 
soldiers, but wild beasts, unknown to the usage of war. 
To be recognised as soldiers they must be enlisted, en- 
rolled, officered, uniformed, armed, and equipped by 
some recognised belligerent Power ”’. 


Speculation has been very busy over the arrest of 
Dr. Krause who is cited as a fugitive offender from 
South Africa. Everything that has been heard of Dr. 
Krause has been to his credit. He was in authority at 
Johannesburg when Lord Roberts was on the point of 
entering and it fell to him formally to hand over the 
keys. He earned the high commendation of Lord 
Roberts for the efficient manner in which he had kept 
Order in the town and for his good work in protecting 
the mines. In Johannesburg where he was Public 
Prosecutor he had the reputation among extremists of 
leaning overmuch towards British sympathies. He is a 


member of the British Bar and well known as a constant 
frequenter of the Middle Temple Library and Common 
Room and was at the time of his arrest preparing a case. 


_ He was charged in the Extradition Court at Bow Street, 
| but only formal evidence to justify arrest was produced. 


It is understood that he was arrested on telegraphic 
information from Africa that a warrant had been issued 
in the Transvaal, and it may therefore be some time 
before his case is heard. The charge is one of high 
treason and bail was necessarily refused. The trial, 
whenever it takes place, will be of immense interest to 
lawyers for the light it will throw on the special work- 
ing of the Roman-Dutch law. 


The meeting of the Chamber of Commerce at Notting- 
ham represented, it is to be hoped, the same interests 
as the assembly at Swansea. Both were concerned 
with the prosperity of British trade, and though Capital 
was chiefly represented at Nottingham and Labour at 
Swansea it is well to remember that the two interests 
should be identical. Lord Avebury’s speech has been 
much commended, chiefly for the reason that he said 
nothing which was open to criticism: the whole world 
might subscribe to the bulk of his platitudes. He 
smote the grumblers vigorously because English ex- 
ports have increased. He did not stay to examine the 
details of that increase. But it is well to remember that 
this habit of grumbling prematurely keeps at bay what 
Lord Avebury confessed was the chief danger to pro- 
gress ; a desire to rest on the past, tolet well alone. The 
obstinacy of manufacturers in not adapting themselves 
to the wishes of foreign clients and the insufficiency of 
commercial education—a phrase that contradicts itself— 
have been insisted on as cardinal sins at every com- 
mercial discussion for years. 


By far the most novel and important contribution to 
the subject was Mr. Strebel’s speech on Free Trade. 
It would certainly have been cheered at Swansea. As 
contrasted with the optimistic platitudes of Lord 
Avebury his contention that our past pre-eminence was 
due less to Free Trade than to free institutions and 
national character was trenchant and refreshing. What- 
ever respect we may hold for the principle of Free Trade, 
which it is usual to regard as above criticism, it is 
indisputable that many of the nations, which are rapidly 
becoming dangerous competitors, are convinced Pro- 
tectionists. If England flourished by the establishment 
of freedom in trade, Germany is flourishing, and at our 
expense, by modified Protection. Our shipping returns 
are diminished and, at any rate in respect of machinery, 
we have lost altogether our old predominance. There 
is matter for thought in this and, though Mr. Strebel 
did not put his motion to the vote, even the most 
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dogmatic free-trader must have recognised the sound- 
ness of his argument against rigidity of dogma in the 
creed of a commercial nation. 


Mr. Ritchie (speaking at a dinner given to the 
Nottingham Chamber of Commerce), to some extent 
corroborated the unreal optimism of Lord Avebury. 
He should at least have pointed out that the increase 
of 28 millions in our exports was due chiefly to the 
demand for coal, a commodity of which we can ill 
afford to be prodigal, whatever its price. His testi- 
mony to the value of the commercial work of the 
Colonial Office was satisfactory, but it is of little use 
our consuls sending special information from all over 
the world if merchants take so small advantage of the 
increased knowledge. Nor does the increase of faci- 
lities for acquiring knowledge of foreign trade bear on 
the question of free trade which Mr. Ritchie was dis- 
cussing. Mr. Chamberlain has called himself.a patriot 
before a free-trader, and Mr. Ritchie in spite of his 
expressed horror at the suggestion of an upheaval of 
our fiscal policy gave indications that he had no great 
reverence for the dogma of free trade. There was 
no suggestion in Mr. Strebel’s speech of a fiscal revo- 
lution ; his point of view was rather that it is time to 
test our formule by the light of recent évents, not to 
reverence the free-trade principle because the country 
has been prosperous in the past. Few principles are 
not the better for qualifications. 


Either the serious questions raised for trade unions 
by the Taff Vale Railway case, or the Amended Stand- 
ing Orders of the Trade Union Congress, had the good 
effect of bringing the proceedings at Swansea from the 


clouds into the region of solid facts. Darwinism, and | 
evolution, and the society of the future as conceived by | 
a worthy Huddersfield operative, were replaced by | 


questions affecting the existence and the every-day 
interests of trade unions and workmen. When the 
Congress met its Parliamentary report reproduced 


the first feelings of alarm with which the Taff | 


Wale case was received. The discussions however 


which took place rather point to the fact that | 


Unionists will rapidly accommodate themselves to the — 
inevitable and find out things are not so bad as they | 


seemed. There was no suggestion that an agitation 
should be raised to override the decision by legislation. 
That is seen to be an impossible course. The unions 
have been very suddenly forced into a position which 
could not have been totally unexpected in view of their 
increasing power. Formal incorporation, with conse- 
quent full legal rights and responsibilities, is the logical 
outcome of the history of unionism. 


The voting on the motion to establish a Court for 
the settlement of disputes by ‘‘ Compulsory Concilia- 
tion ”—a quaint phrase—proves, whatever may be said 
of the wisdom of rejecting this method of settling trade 
disputes, that trade unionists do not believe the power 
of the unions has been destroyed by the Lords’ decision. 


The keynote of the opposition in every speech was that | 


the independent action of the unions would be lost, and 
that the power of the strike is to be preferred to a 
court whose constitution must inevitably be suspect. 
That suspicion is very much to be regretted but there it 
is : and it was in vain that Mr. Ben Tillett quoted his 
own experience of New Zealand as showing the 
success of State Courts in trade disputes from the 
workmen’s point of view. It is very curious by the 
way that so trusted a unionist leader as Mr. Tillett 
should have given such emphatic evidence as this, which 
is absolutely contradictory to the alleged views of Mr. 
Seddon as to arbitration in that very colony. 


The conjunction of the Mediterranean and Channel 
Squadrons for combined manceuvres will probably allow 
of some important problems being solved. It is not 
often in these days that eighteen battleships are col- 
lected together iu one fleet, and it remains to be seen 
whether such a number can be conveniently handled. 
It is not so much the number, for in former times fleets 


were much larger, as the speed of modern ships which _ 
makes officers doubtful whether the squadron of twelve 


ironclads, allowing two divisions of six and four sub- 
divisions of three vessels, is not the most effective 
organisation. The remainder would then be formed 
into a second or reserve fleet. It is unfortunate that 
these two squadrons have attached to them such 
a small number of cruisers. The last two years’ 
naval manceuvres have indicated that efficient scouting 
in naval operations is most important, and that more 
systematic training as well as practice is required in 
this operation. The most diverse types are now em- 
ployed on this work from the destroyer to the 12,000- 
ton cruiser. The best system of naval scouting is yet 
to be evolved. The question of the strength of our 
Mediterranean Squadron is not so simple as it seems. 
If France elects to keep the whole of her ironclads at 
Toulon are we to maintain a superior force within the 
Straits of Gibraltar? If we reduced the Mediterranean 
and strengthened the Home Squadron would not the 
presence of the latter within a few days’ steam safe- 
guard our interests in the Mediterranean even if the 
small squadron there was temporarily shut up in port or 
even destroyed ? 


The quarrel between Turkey and France has advanced 
a diplomatic stage. Munir Bey has been told that his 
presence in Paris has no further object. The gravity 
of the official announcement may be estimated by the 
effect it produced on the Bourse where there was an 
immediate and serious fall in Ottoman Bonds. For 
the next step which will probably be military rather 
than diplomatic we shall perhaps not have long to 
wait. It is already rumoured that several French ships 
are being prepared with a view to a demonstration and 
there is a suggestion that the Sporades Islands will be 
occupied. The Kaiser is said to have refused to inter- 
vene, but though the Sultan will get no support in 
Europe he will probably not give way till the use of 
force is definitely threatened. The internal troubles of 
Turkey and the unrest along the Servian frontier may 
help to give the Sultan an appreciation of the precarious 
state of his position. 


Prince Chun after the rather undignified delay at 
Bale has duly performed his expiatory ceremony. Ina 
scene of extravagant and almost theatrical gloom he 
read an apologetic letter from the Emperor of China. 
The Kaiser replied to the letter and Prince Chun’s short 
speech in a tone of dignified asperity. It was perhaps 
inevitable that the scene should strike many people as 
a little ludicrous : there was the suggestion of a parent 
scolding a naughty child ; and yet the Kaiser put the 
right point when he explained that the mission was a 
farce unless in the future the Chinese Government acted 
‘*in conformity with the prescriptions of international 
law and the usages of civilised nations”. The Kaiser 
was to some extent speaking on behalf of Europe and 
his stern refusal to let officials pay any ceremony to 
Prince Chun until the apology was exacted will pro- 
bably have a greater effect on the Chinese mind than 
will be appreciated by Europeans. The apology couched 
in terms of Eastern indefiniteness did not recognise the 
truth which the Kaiser brought out that rulers are 
personally responsible for the misdeeds of their country- 
men. 


Mr. McKinley’s speech at the Pan-American Exhibi- 
tion is worth the serious consideration of such 
unreasoning optimists as Lord Avebury, or even Mr. 
Ritchie. When exhibitions or congresses prefix ‘* Pan” 
to their titles, ‘‘tall-talking” is expected and Mr. 
McKinley, who understands as well as any man the 
art of popularity, did not prune his optimistic periods. 
But it must be allowed that he did not go much beyond 
the measure of arithmetic and he had the skill to 
suggest that obligations expand along with prosperity. 
It has been already pointed out that there were remark- 
able parallels between his recommendations and the 
recent speeches of the German Emperor. The insis- 
tence by both on the need of more merchant ships, more 
ships of war points to a not distant time when the 
‘* argosies” of the two countries shall ‘‘ grapple ” with 
each other. Mr. McKinley’s emphasis on the value of 
an isthmian canal indicates also the quarter of the 
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| 
world in which the commercial battle will be principally — 
fought. The regulation of the trade of a country is 
now being taken from individuals and put into the 
hands of Government : in this way at any rate socialism 
is progressing, and may be accepted; but when the | 
encouragement to trade takes the aggressive form of 
the Monroe doctrine it is time for other Governments 
to interfere. 


The internal revolutions in Colombia and Venezuela 
and the threatened outbreak of war between the two 
countries would have little interest for Europe if it were 
not for the action of the United States. The Govern- 
ment has already offered to arbitrate and it may well be 
that it will soon insist on arbitrating. The very offer of 
arbitration has been regarded even in America as a 
definite extension of the Monroe doctrine. If Europe 
gives the States a free hand in this matter, the arbi- 
trator will imitate the umpire in the fable and settle the 
quarrel by the simple process of absorption. A chief 
cause of the disputes between Colombia and Venezuela 
is the desire among many citizens of the two republics 
that they should be amalgamated, as earlier in their 
history, into one republic. It is too probable that the 
States would be thoroughly opposed to any confedera- 
tion of power in South America. European interests in 
South America increase every year and the Government 
at Washington are not likely to lose valuable time in 
asserting on their own behalf the plausible principle of 
geographical gravitation ”. 


Cuba seems to be prospering under American con- | 
trol. This we glean not from an American source but 
from a report by Mr. Lionel Carden, the British Consul- 
General in Cuba. The island is going ahead now much 
as Egypt has gone ahead under British auspices. 
Capital is apparently finding its way to Cuba in entire 
confidence as to the stability and integrity of the 


Government, and there can be practically no limit to , 
“work. No doubt by the time the Commission on 


the prosperity of a country of which, we are told, 97 per 
cent. of the male inhabitants over fifteen years of age 
are engaged in some profitable occupation. Cuba 
under American guidance and with the assistance of 
American protective tariffs, will add to the woes of 
British sugar-producing colonies. The Cuban planter 
is adopting up-to-date methods of business and manu- 
facture, in which the West Indies have perhaps been | 
lacking. In any case he will enjoy fiscal advantages | 
which are unknown to the British colonies. Tobacco, 
however, will be Cuba’s mainstay, and Great Britain | 
promises to be her best customer. Of the 209 million | 
cigars exported last year, over 94 million were bought | 
by Great Britain or British possessions. The United 
States will naturally see that they get the lion’s share 
of Cuban trade, but there is plenty of room for British 
traders if they are alive to their opportunities. 


So far as the telegraphic summary of the Indian 
Famine Report goes the inquiry does not seem to have 
evaked much original discovery or suggestion. In 
spite of relief, administered with unexampled and some- 
times excessive liberality, there has been in places 
abnormal mortality not from starvation but from 
diseases inevitably induced by famine conditions. The 
railways have been overtaxed either in carrying capacity 
or rolling stock or both, by the carriage of food grain 
to the affected districts. Village relief affords the most 
useful employment for famine labour, special control is 
indispensable and relief wages should be limited to 
subsistence scale. The chief interest of the report 
seems to centre round the alleged tendency of Land 
Revenue systems to intensify the effects of famine. In | 
this respect the systems in question appear to come | 
well out of the inquiry. Though the revenue collection | 
lacks elasticity yet its incidence is pronounced moderate 
and the indebtedness of the peasantry ascribed to their 
own want of thrift and the absence of credit resources in 
the shape of agricultural banks or village credit associa- 
tions. Irrigation should be extended and education 
developed to improve the intelligence and thrift of 
the agricultural community. All these conclusions are 
in entire accordance with informed opirion already 
existing. 


Difficulties on the Quetta-Nushki trade route between 
India and Persia are again brought to notice by a tele- 
gram from Simla. Incidentally they draw public atten- 
tion to the dominant influence which Russia has esta- 
blished over the finances and administration of Persia 
and to her designs on the Gulf. The last Russian loan 
to Persia gave her control of the customs along the 
land frontiers and have put her ina position accord- 
ingly to cripple the growing trade from Quetta to 
Seistan. In addition to this obstruction she can at 
pleasure constrain the Persian authorities to impede the 
traffic by vexatious quarantine as she did during the 
plague scare some time ago. The moral effect on Indian 
traders is mischievous and may prove far reaching. 
Meanwhile Russian surveyors have been prospecting 
the line of country which would connect the Trans- 
Caspian railway with the Gulf and may falsify Holdich’s 
verdict of its impracticability. A subsidised Russian 
line is running from Odessa to the Gulf ports to esta- 
blish vested interests while Arab dhows carry the 
French tricolor into the same waters and German 
influence is steadily working down to Baghdad and 
Kaweit. All this is the natural outcome of a timid 
policy irresolutely directed. The ‘‘ Times” seems fairly 
to reflect the position of the British Government in the 
impotent confession that it can offer no decided opinion 
on this very large and momentous question. The same 
want of a declared policy will eventually lead to worse 
difficulties in Afghanistan. 


The announcement in the London Gazette of the 
appointment of a Royal Commission on Tuberculosis is 


entirely satisfactory. It is a fashion in these times to 


make light of Royal Commissions and to accuse 
governments which favour such inquiries of a desire to 
shelve big and awkward questions. Certainly Royal 
Commissions are slow and cautious in their methods ; 


but then they are thorough, which is a great virtue in 


an age prone to rush through and scamp much of its 


Tuberculosis has its report ready, Dr.- Koch’s latest 
theory will scarcely be worth a hidden-away paragraph 
much less a heavily leaded column in the press. All 
the better. By then we shall be able to look for 


- commonsense instead of sensationalism. Whoever took 
. the initiative in starting this Commission did no doubt 


a very obvious and simple thing, but none the less a 
very wise one. It is just the obvious and simple steps 


_ which Governments have a way of neglecting, as they 


learn to their cost too late. With the Professors of 
Pathology at Cambridge, London and Liverpool Uni- 
versities, the Professor of Physiology at Cambridge, 
and the Professor of Bacteriology at the Royal 


Veterinary College, the new Commission is assuredly 


as strong in science and experience as need be. The 
reference is not less satisfactory. In effect the Com- 
mission will consider whether the disease which animals 
and man suffer from is the same disease, whether it 
can be transmitted from one to the other, and if so 
what the conditions are which help or resist such trans- 
mission. To object to the wording of the Royal Sign 
Manual on the ground that men are themselves animals 
would be perhaps mere literary fastidiousness. 


Both the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London wrote to express their goodwill towards the 
great Methodist (Ecumenical Conference that is as- 
sembled in London, but the messages were not read to 
the conference, as the Chairman suggested, since 
they had come through the medium of a paper. 
Happily the Wesleyans have not departed far from 
the spirit of their founder and John Wesley was a 
loyal churchman. The fact that he was driven by the 
attitude of the Church to form a separate ecclesi- 
astical body may be regarded as an accident; the 
partial severance was no essential part of his philosophy. 
Since that time the Church of England has been much 
more nearly in sympathy with the Wesleyans than with 
any other body of Dissenters. There has seemed no 
reason, except the astonishing practical difficulty of 
effecting such small changes, why they should not 
have come back into the Church when the accidental 
circumstances of the separation no longer operated. 
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The first day’s debate was almost entirely devoted to 
the discussion of the progress of Methodism all over 
the Empire. 


Archdeacon Pelham Burn, whose sudden death from 
heart failure while climbing in the Tyrol is reported, 
was of the class of Churchmen that is happily 
becoming more numerous amongst us — the class 
of which Westcott was the shining example. He 
will be terribly missed in the Norwich diocese, where he 
was a great power for good upon all social questions. 
As chairman of the most important Board of Guardians 
in the Eastern counties, he has done much to humanise 
poor-law administration in Norfolk ; while his work as 
an educationist will live after him. But, with all his 
social and administrative activities, he was none the 
less the scholarly ecclesiastic and keen churchman. 
The pity of it is that his work still lay so much before 
him ; for he was a comparatively young man, and 
would have gone far in attainment had he been spared 
to us. We join in the general sympathy and regret 
which his untimely death has called forth. 


Mr. Auberon Herbert's long letter in the ‘‘ Times” 
on Tuesday on the mer of the Old-Stone Age—the 
Palzolithic men Lord Avebury in an unfortunate 
moment thought of calling them—was a brilliant piece 
of writing and of singular interest. Mr. Herbert is no 
Toison d’Or—too learned to be intelligible. He has 
the rare gift of being able to write of archzology in 
such a way as to make himself clear to those who 
know little of the subject, and yet not write in the 
popular style which some naturalists and astronomers 
use. He has been examining certain gravel beds about 
Ringwood which have long been known to contain 
some implements of the Old-Stone men who may have 
existed a matter of eighty thousand or a matter of two 
hundred and forty thousand years ago—Geikie’s theory 
would favour the former date, Lyell’s the latter. 
Hitherto it has been supposed that the Old-Stone imple- 
ments are infinitely scarcer in this country than those of 
the New-Stone Age; and, if we recollect aright, Mr. 
Stevens’ discovery of only several chipped-flint tools— 
_keeping congenial company with a mammoth’s molar-— 


at S. Mary Bourne in the other end of Mr. Herbert’s | 


county, was considered a decidedly important one. 
But now Mr. Herbert comes out with the announce- 
ment that a long and deep bed of gravel, which he has 
examined in parts, is almost entirely composed of 
stones worked by these inhabitants of Britain, com- 
pared with whom the earliest Kelts and Belgz seems to 
be of yesterday. He believes indeed that we shall not 
look in vain for these worked stones among a heap of 
gravel by the roadside or on an uncrushed garden 
path. This is archeology brought very near home. 


Money was abundant at the opening of the week 
but rates have since hardened somewhat in consequence 
of the demand for the payment on new Consols. The 
Bank return of Thursday disclosed a shrinkage in the 
total reserve of £633,000 chiefly due to the usual out- 
flow of gold to the provinces. The resultant of the 
various changes is a slight decrease in the proportion to 
53 per cent. The funds have relapsed during the week, 
opening at 94,', and declining to 93}, a result mostly 
attributable to the lack of investments and to the pro- 
bable issue of a loan for New South Wales of about 
£,4,000,000. The low American Exchange will doubt- 
less induce shipments of gold to New York and with 
harder money no immediate rise in Consols is looked 
for. The Stock Markets have generally been inactive. 
American Rails have had a rally which has not been 
sustained and dealings appear to be still confined to 
professional hands—with a better Bank statement in 


to act as a drag on the market and there does not 


TRADE UNIONISM AND POLITICS. 


AST year when the Trades Union Congress was. 
held at Huddersfield, a Mr. Pickles, who was its 
President, made himself and it a little ridiculous by 
delivering a discourse on subjects which nobody could 
blame him for not understanding, however surprising 
it might be that he had had the complacent ignorance 
to choose them. The Congress has been too much at 
the mercy of this pretentiousness of the local spouter 
who pulls the wires of the local trade councils, and hopes 
to make a sensation amongst the visitors by a tremend- 
ous splashing about amongst recondite subjects with 
which neither his own nor their mental training has made 
them competent to deal. It says much for the common 
sense of those who have the direction of the affairs of 
the Congress that they have recognised that this could 
no longer go on without dissolving its proceedings in 
laughter. This year, under the Amended Standing 
Orders, the Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee 
for the time being is to be the Chairman of the Congress, 
and we dare say that in future this will prevent the 
recurrence of the foolish spectacle of which we have 
been speaking. Trades Unionists like other people 
who desire reforms find out, and they find it out the 
sooner the more sensible they are, that the formule of 
party politics and social and economical text-books will 
not carry them very far. A theory is all very well, but 
to be constantly bawling out that you have discovered 
one which shows that society is all wrong never carries 
practical reforms any further. It is as sterile as the 
perpetual iteration of the doctrine of original sin was 
in the sermons of a dead and gone school of theo- 
logians. The effective method for any class who desire 
to make their conditions better is to understand what 
they wish altered. This in the midst of a society of 
conflicting interests, which is not going to allow itself 
to be hurried, is a hard enough task even for the 
smartest trade-union officials, and when they have done 
that there is still no time for rhetoric when means have 
to be considered and organisations to be formed for 
carrying out what they desire. The Parliamentary 
Committee of the Congress is at least in practical 
relation with the facts of everyday life. It is somewhat 
in the position of the labour member who is returned to 
Parliament, and becomes more sober because he finds 
out that things are ever so much more complicated than 
he dreamed. 

There is evidence of this greater sobriety in the 
President’s address of this year. His topics were all 
drawn from the actual circumstances in which trades 
unionism finds itself at present ; and if his remarks on 
the Taff Vale Railway case showed that trades unionism 
is in difficulties to which he could contribute no useful 
solution, that only shows what we have said that facts 
are often hard enough to deal with; and encumbering 
oneself with theories is superfluous labour. But there 
still remains so much of the theorist in Mr. Bowerman 
as is implied in the political party colouring of his 
address. It might have been supposed that recent 
events have made it clear that working-men are not 
party politicians as Mr. Bowerman seems still to 
think they are. But labour leaders are less wise 
than their constituents, and follow blindly an obsolete 
tradition that people in their position must be Radicals. 
If, as Mr. Bowerman complains, the results of the last 
elections were detrimental to the cause of labour 
because labour workers were rejected by working-class 
constituencies, the simple explanation is that working- 
men would not be party politicians as the labour candi- 
dates were. They would not vote against the Govern- 
ment on the war merely because the men who invited 
them to do so sought their support as labour members. 
The desirability in the interests of labour of the return of 


: _ labour members is an appeal which may well be made 
New York however, prices would probably move up- | 
ward next month. The steelworkers’ strike continues | 


appear to be any immediate hope of a settlement. The | 


-Westralian market showed signs of a renewal of acti- 
_vity but with no outside support it is unlikely to con- 
tinue, The other markets have been dull and without 
interest, except for the improvement in De Beers. 
Consols 93}. Bank rate 3 per cent. (13 June 1go1). 


to working-men, but it is confusing two quite distinct 
things when they are asked to return them to Parlia- 
ment because they can be relied on to vote against a 
Conservative Government. Nor is Mr. Bowerman’s 
criticism of the Government for having ‘‘ disregarded 
matters affecting the social and industrial welfare of 
the masses” at all more intelligent. His suggestion is 
that this alleged disregard has been due to the fact 
that a Conservative Government as such has been in 
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office. The people whom he is addressing will not 
believe him. They have found out the thinness of this 
banal kind of party shouting and will not be moved 
by it. Supporters of the Government themselves 
are not without their own grounds of complaint 
on account of the helplessness it has shown in dealing 
with domestic legislation. The Education Bill isa case 
in point; but we do not conclude from the present 


Government’s history in regard to it that there- | 
fore a Tory Government is in the nature of things — A 
the Radical slough which the majority of working-men 


unfit to deal with education. The merely temporary 


causes which have to a considerable extent, we admit, — 


made the record of the Government in such matters 


disappointing must be taken into account in any — 


reasonable criticism of their labour legislation. 
pretence is there for giving a party complexion to it 
when to the account of the Conservative Government is 
to be placed the Factory and Workshop Amendment Bill 
of the recent session and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act? There is no item in any labour programme which 
is not, to say the least, as likely to be passed by a Tory 
Government as a Liberal or Radical one. If the 
question of fundamental, industrial and economic 
changes is raised then the Liberal party has less and 
not more of a general conception of such changes than 
the Tory party if we except certain sections of its less 
intelligent adherents. 

But by far the most unfair of the attempts made by 
Mr. Bowerman to identify the interests of labour with 
Radicalism was his treatment of the decision of the 
House of Lords in the Taff Vale Railway case. Would 
he have the audacity, or be sufficiently ignorant, to 
argue that if a Liberal Government had been in 
power the decision would have been different on 
that account? In an article in this Review at 
the time we expressed a strong opinion that the 
judgment bore the marks of having been arrived at as 
an expression of the judges’ opinion upon a question of 
public policy ; and we thought it a dangerous example 
of judge-made law. But that is quite different from the 
idea which Mr. Bowerman conveys in using the phrase 
‘* semi-political ” by which he insinuates that the judges 
were making themselves the instrument of a political 
party and that party the Conservative. He might as 
well so describe the judgment of Lord Low in the 
Scottish Court of Session which has, contrary to what 
was the general opinion some years ago, decided that 
the property of the Free Church of Scotland may be 
taken over by the United Churches. A legislative pro- 
posal in the sense of the House of Lords’ decision 
would have had as little chance of passing into law 
even in the present House of Commons against which 
Mr. Bowerman inveighs as in a Liberal house; for 
neither party would have ventured to raise such a 
question. A Radical Government could not have 
prevented the decision and we doubt, taking Mr. 
Bowerman’s own statement as to the differences of 
opinion amongst trade unionists, whether it would inter- 
fere with it. Historically the imperfect status of trade 
unions was conferred upon them in consequence of 
Parliamentary timidity and dislike of granting them the 
full privileges of corporations. Now they have got them, 
with corresponding liabilities, by judicial decision it is 
quite possible that further reflection will convince trade 
unionists that taking advantages and disadvantages 
together they are not worse off than they were before. 
The Counsel of the Parliamentary Committee has already 
advised that there is great advantage from their new 
status in being able to sue say a vindictive employer, 
who might try to break up or otherwise injure a 


union for his own benefit : the union as such now having | 


an action against such an employer. In regard to 
illegal picketing, the new responsibility for which is 
said to be fatal to the action of the unions in strikes, 
the decision has not altered the law in that respect. 
The law as to picketing was on the statute book before 
the decision. If the law makes acts illegal that ought 
to be considered legitimate the unions have a case for its 
alteration ; but it is a curious perversion of argument to 
contend that their position ought not to have been altered 
because such acts will for the future be more effectually 
suppressed in consequence of the alteration. It may 
be reckoned one of the good results of the decision 
that it will lead the unions to raise actions, as they 


What | 


seem to be contemplating, in order to review the question 
of picketing. They may possibly be crying out before 
they are hurt, as it is the nature of many besides trade 
unionists to do; and those who do not like trade 
unions are possibly over-jubilant at the infliction of the 
imaginary suffering. To find the sympathies of Radical 
politicians overflowing in such circumstances would 
be no novelty; but why should the Tory party be 
identified with the others? That is only the idée fixe 
of the labour leader who has not yet freed himself from 


have cast off long ago. 


UN PETIT PANAMA. 


N EXT to the pleasure of giving good advice comes 
the pleasure of finding it followed. Last year 
we drew attention to the menace of the Jibuti Rail- 


way. A French company had obtained the sole 
right of constructing a line from the outlet of 
the Red Sea to the capital of Abyssinia. Financial 


intrigues made its progress very slow and experts 
agreed that, even if the work were ever brought to a 
conclusion, the available trade offered no hope of divi- 
dends. The French press reiterated gilded descriptions 
of a land flowing with milk and honey, when specu- 
lators wished to unload their shares; the same 
channels poured forth narratives of disaster, native 
outrages, and Ethiopian chicanery, when the same specu- 
lators desired to buy back the same shares for next to 
nothing. The manceuvres answered well enough for a 
time, but the hucksters over-reached themselves, long- 
suffering investors began to inquire and examine, 
suspicions were followed by revelations, and the whole 
affair was denounced as a revised version of Panama. 
Then came a fresh aspect: the railway was indeed 
doomed to commercial failure, Harrar trade, already 
insufficient to remunerate, was minished and brought 
low, Shoa was finding an outlet through the Sudan, 
provinces, gloriously luxuriant in a prospectus, proved 
barren and inhospitable deserts; but the line would 
still possess an enormous strategic importance. In 
the event of a disagreement between Abyssinia and 
Egypt, France could supply the Negus with plenty of 
artillery and ammunition; at the opening of the inevitable 
breach between England and France, our hereditary 


| foe would be found to control the military avenue of 


' East Africa. 


Already the merchants of Zaila were 
removing bag and baggage to Jibuti, which threat- 
ened to oust Aden as a naval station and place 
of call; our prestige with our faithful Somalis was 
likely to be undermined; our thoroughfare to India 
was capable of suffering a blockade. It was the 
golden opportunity of the French Government, which 
possessed all the advantages of priority, which could 
not have been questioned by any quibble, and which 
could only have been ousted by an act of war so 
aggressive that every civilised conscience must have 
declared against us. Happily, however, the French 
Government made no move. Either the speculators 
were strong enough to secure their game from disturb- 
ance; or else a peaceful ministry shrank from an act 
of vigour, which must have disconcerted our imperial 
serenity. The reasons are immaterial; we may well 
rest content with the fact that an unique opportunity 
was allowed to pass, never to return. 

Meanwhile, our duty, as this Review pointed out, 
was unmistakable. For commercial no less than for 
Strategic reasons, a railway from Berbera towards 
Addis Ababa, or at any rate towards Harrar, was 
imperative. Let us first consider the commercial 
aspect. None of the arguments against a success- 
ful Jibuti line are applicable against a remunerative 
enterprise initiated at Berbera. The arid districts 
between Harrar and Jibuti or Zaila are populated by 
poor nomads, whose chief subsistence is derived from 
the lease of their baggage-camels. Supplant these by 
a railway and their masters are immediately reduced to 
the brink of starvation. Being among the most 
intelligent of the black races of Africa, the Somali 
tribesmen saw at once how grave a danger confronted 
them. They tore up rails and bridges, slew workmen 
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and surveyors, besieged outposts and soon made it | 
clear that a railway would never be safe unless the | 


whole two hundred miles of line could be permanently 
picketed by a substantial army. The French authori- 
ties called a palaver and obtained an armistice from 
the tribesmen by a promise of money. But with short- 
sighted parsimony they withheld most of the stipulated 
sums, and the natives, feeling themselves betrayed, 
redoubled their aggression. Then the French, unable 
to cope with the culprits, had recourse to reprisals upon 
the persons and property of peaceful friendlies, the 
obvious consequence being that they increased the 
number of their enemies. It became clearer and clearer 
that the contiguous tribesmen were irreconcilable in 
their attitude towards a Jibuti railway. But no diffi- 
culty of this sort is to be anticipated for the Berbera 
district, where the tribesmen never hire out their camels 
and would, on the contrary, find a railway of the utmost 
assistance in conveying their merchandise to market. 
This enterprise would not depend for its reward upon 
the dwindling trade of Harrar, but would tap fresh dis- 
tricts of marvellous fertility and open up the boundless 
riches of Ogaden. Moreover, the essential part of the 
line lies within the borders of British Somaliland and no 
question can arise as to concessions from foreign 
potentates. . 

So much for the commercial aspect. Now for the 
strategic. No great effort would be required to turn 
Berbera into one of the finest ports of the world, far 
finer than Jibuti can ever hope to become, and with a 
railway from Berbera to Harrar, or even only to 
Jigjiga, we should be able to hold our own against any 
machinations of the French by way of Jibuti. It would 


of course be still more satisfactory if we could either | 


obtain the abandonment of the Jibuti line or take the | 
control of it into our own hands, if only on the lines of | 
our success in the matter of the Suez Canal. Then we | 
_ deprived of a playground to which they have every 


might indeed consider ourselves secure in the control of 
all North-Eastern Africa. For a long time it seemed as 
though we could only do this by plunging into a war 
with France and it was an open question how far our 
embarrassments would justify us in contemplating such 
a step. Bui now the knot seems to have been 
cut peacefully and English companies have secured 
the Jibuti line in the ordinary way of business, with the 
power and intention of constructing the needful line 
from Berbera into the interior. No doubt further 
details will shortly be made public. In the meantime 
there is ample occasion for rejoicing in the news that 
so patriotic an enterprise has been made possible, and 
few people will be found to begrudge the hope that it 
may be rewarded with the meed of lucre, which it 
undoubtedly deserves. 


THE CONDITION OF HYDE PARK. 


YDE PARK is no longer available for the use 

or delectation of self-respecting people. This 
magnificent expanse of ground, artistically disposed 
and richly wooded, has for its raison d’étre the welfare 
and the health of London’s enormous and _ ever- 
growing population. The parks of our metropolis 
have been rightly termed the lungs of London, but 
alas! their actual condition is now such that the air 
breathed in them is of the foulest nature. It is no 
exaggeration to state that two classes of people only 
can frequent Hyde Park under existing circumstances : 
they whose means enable them to ride and drive there, 
and the heterogeneous collection of rogues, vagabonds, 
thieves, miscreants and pariahs of both sexes whose 
Sway is undisputed after nightfall and whose presence 
during the day has turned a beautiful landscape into 
a disgusting and offensive sight such as could not 
be witnessed in any civilised or uncivilised country. 
Hundreds of these wretched specimens, most of whom 
bear upon their distorted features the brand of slavery 
to alcoholism, take possession of the Park from 6 A.M. 
till midnight ; they have no other summer residence, 


nor do they need one, for having earned enough to | 
purchase the drink that gives oblivion and paralyses | 


both mind and senses, their day’s ambition is fulfilled 
‘i they can but wallow and sleep undisturbed. ° 
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There they will lie until the shades of night enable 
them once more to ply their hideous trade, owls and 
vampires of our highly cultured community, outcasts, 
savage and aggressive, hardened by drink, soured by 
along career of vice and misery, ready to raise their 
hand against society because society will know them 
not. It is repulsive to lay stress upon the scenes 
witnessed daily in Hyde Park, and sad to have to state 
that the law of this country does not provide its police 
with the practical means of putting a stop to such a 
scandalous state of affairs. Yet, in the public interest, 
it seems necessary to draw the attention of London 
and those who administer it to so grave a scandal. 
We have taken the pains to make a personal study of 
it and at noon one day we counted thirty-two cases 
of drunkenness among women, and forty-five among 
men, all of whom were iying on the grass, some only 
partially dressed, some using fearful imprecations and 
obscene language of the foulest kind, while others 
were actually changing their underwear in broad day- 
light. The lowest type of nigger on the West coast of 
Africa would blush to act as they did, but London 
apparently must submit to such gruesome exhibitions, 
for the Metropolitan Police on duty in Hyde Park have 
no power to interfere with the type of savage who 
monopolises and defiles the fairest of our open spaces. 

The Commissioner of Works is, we believe, the 
authority in power, for the Duke of Cambridge, 
though Chief Ranger, takes no part in the administra- 
tion of the parks. It is obvious that the Commissioner 
of Police has not the necessary powers to enforce the 
respect of common decency over a large area which 
nominally is under his control, owing to some occult 
reason which we should like to know. 

No one can deny that the present state of Hyde Park 
constitutes not only a grave scandal but a real danger 
to society. It isevident that the respectable classes are 


right. Such is the extent to which the monopoly of all 
those acres has been tacitly granted to the scum of the 
earth, that little children are summoned through their 


| parents if they dare disturb the slumters of the alcoholic 


pariah by playing nursery cricket with toy bat and ball. 
** Cricket is forbidden” say the regulations ; therefore 
the little ones, whose bat is a piece of rough hewn 
wood and who bow! with a home-made paper ball are 
hunted from the park if they are caught at their 
nefarious game. On the one hand we see vice in its 
worst and most hideous forms granted a fee simple 
right over the length and breadth of our finest park ; 
on the other, our little ones deprived of their innocent 
gambols and their indispensable exercise by the inex- 
orable regulations and by the presence of monsters in 
human form. 

It may be objected with some reason that such 
monsters are the natural outcome of our social con- 
dition, and that the present state of our parks is one 
of the many effects of the same cause. Such is 
indeed the case to a great extent and legislation of a 
social and economic order can only effectively deal with 
such problems. Just as the Vagrant Act of 1808 fell 
short of its purpose, leaving London at the mercy of a 
band of ruffians who live on the proceeds of sin and 
degradation, so the Police Laws and Regulations are 
unable to cope with that class of criminal which mainly 
infests the parks. We refer to the chronic or habitual 


| vagabond who has at various times visited most of His 


Majesty’s Penitentiary Establishments. Pending legis- 
lation which may to some extent stamp out vagrants 
by providing them with some other means of liveli- 
hood, we would ask if no means could be devised 
by which notorious characters of both sexes could be 
femoved from the parks and open spaces under the 
control of Mr. Akers-Douglas? It is strange that all 
spaces under the control of the London County Council 
are singularly free from such eyesores as shock us in 
Hyde Park, while under the benevolent rule of the 
Commissioner of Works we are actually afraid to 
frequent the only grounds at the disposal of the heavily 
burdened ratepayer in the most fashionable and most 
expensive part of London. It is only a few weeks since 
a constable was murderously assaulted in Hyde Park 
and his cowardly assailant would still be at large 
were it not for the evidence of one of its habituées 
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who, like all her companions, was well known to the 
police. Many of these women have undergone as 
many as twenty terms of imprisonment as rogues and 
vagabonds, while in most cases their male accomplices 
are known to be dangerous criminals. The freedom 
of the subject will doubtless be invoked in behalf 
of such pariahs, and if such freedom must be con- 
ceded, why not endeavour at the same time to 
protect the freedom of honest and respectable people 
by assigning to the unclean and foul-mouthed a 
certain portion of this vast area wherein they could 
disport themselves at their leisure, leaving the re- 
mainder of the Park at the disposal of honest folk 
and their little ones who will thus not be shocked 
and sullied by the sights of repulsive vice which at 
present meet the eye at every turn in our fairest park ? 
Beneficent legislation can effect but little to the purpose 
with the class of miscreants who defile it; they want 
no home, they spurn salvation and would scorn the 
idea of obtaining an honest livelihood. Sentiment 
cannot be invoked when dealing with such a class ; stern 
discipline alone can remove one of the greatest scandals 
that a civilised community is compelled to witness. 
We plead the cause of honest parents and of their 
little ones when we claim that our parks should be 
purified and cleansed. The rights of all citizens are 
grossly infringed upon when they can no longer enjoy 
in safety, moral or physical, the right of frequenting 
the oasis of this huge wilderness of brici and mortar. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 
V.—UnitTep States METHODs. 


A= railways have from very early times 
possessed many distinctive features. As must 
almost always happen in opening up a new country it 
was before all things necessary to consider the question 
of cost, and transatlantic engineers soon realised that 
with the funds at their disposal it would be quite im- 
possible to secure the solidity of construction favoured 
by their contemporariesin England. It was wisely held 
that a rovghly-built line was better than none at all ; 
and it became the practice to lay the track cheaply in 
the first instance, making no more use than was abso- 
lutely necessary of bridges, embankments and other 
works, and then later on gradually to renew it on a 
more substantial scale when the growth of the traffic 
had rendered such a course justifiable. A slight ten- 
dency was manifested amongst the original companies 
to adopt gauges of varying width, but it was perceived 
that vast though the country was its railways must 
eventually be connected with and dependent on one 


another, and the grave mistake of different systems, | 


which has caused so much inconvenience in Australia, 
was fortunately avoided. 
cases, as on the branches of the Denver and Rio Grande 
Company in the Rockies, the English standard gauge 
(varied here and there by a fraction of an inch) is in use. 
This gauge, which across the Atlantic as at home was 
at first chosen more by accident than design, is too 
narrow to be really satisfactory under modern condi- 
tions; but its limitations are far less apparent in 
America than in England, for, though the actual 
distance between the rails is the same, all bridges and 
other obstructions are so dealt with that both laterally 
and vertically the employment of a much larger type 
of rolling stock is permissible. The cheap and rapid 
construction of railways was much facilitated by the 
practice which has prevailed for seventy years of 
mounting locomotives and cars upon swivelling bogie 
trucks. The bogie is said to have originated in 
England, but however this may be it has not been 
extensively used by our companies until more or less 
recent times, while on the other side of the water its 
virtues were at once appreciated. Vehicles fitted with 
it could be run with safety round the sharpest of curves ; 
and, by the help of the compressed air brake, a later 
invention, they could be taken down the steepest of 
gradients. Hence it was found that the track of a 
railway could be laid with a minimum of expense and 
delay winding through and over the. most difficult 


country and always able to follow the line of least 
resistance. 

In the history of English passenger traffic the most 
important event for persons of moderate means that 
has ever taken place was the determination of the 
Midland Company to convey passengers at parlia- 
mentary fares by all trains; for those in better circum- 
stances the step which has done most to add to the 
comfort of travelling has been the introduction of 
sleeping and dining cars, luxuries for which we are 
indebted to America. The first recorded attempt to 
provide sleeping accommodation on railway journeys 
was made on the Cumberland Valley line—now a part 
of the Pennsylvania system—in the winter of 1836. A 
car was then put in service which was fitted up with 
transverse berths placed three deep one above the 
other ; but the whole arrangement seems to have been 
very primitive and no real progress was made for 
another quarter of a century, until in 1858 Mr. 
Pullman, chancing, so the story goes, to spend an 
uneasy night in the train suddenly resolved to devote 
himself to the question whether a sleeping carriage 
could not be designed much superior to any then in 
use. He began by the alteration in the following 
year of some old cars belonging to the Chicago and 
Alton Company, and after long and careful experi- 
ments constructed in 1864 the ‘‘ Pioneer”, his first 
sleeping car. It was put to work on the Chicago 
and Alton line and soon became very popular. Three 
years later the great Pullman company was founded 
and a beginning was made with the organisation 
of intricate through services which have since been 
developed on a colossal scale. At the same time the 
Great Western Railway of Canada commenced running 
a ‘fhotel car” in which passengers could obtain 


Except in a few special | 


refreshments during the journey; and then in 1868 
| came the first fully equipped dining car, the Alton line 

being again selected for the starting of this improve- 
ment. Another advance with which Pullman must be 
credited was the introduction of an efficient vestibule 
“connection between the cars which in its later form is 
made very wide. Without some contrivance of the 
kind our own corridor trains could never have been 
successful. The Siberian railway promises great things 
for the future, but the Pullman Limited expresses 
running in various parts of the United States, of which 
a pale reflection is seen in the train which works between 
Victoria and Brighton, have set a standard of travelling 
which up to the present has never been approached in 
any other part of the world. 

Owing to the persistent refusal of the American courts 
to recognise as valid agreements for the maintenance 
of rates the railways have been driven by the pressure 
of competition to seek other roads to prosperity. The 
stronger companies such as the Pennsylvania have 
secured the control of weaker rivals by the process of 
| buying large quantities of their stocks, and efforts 
which have been made everywhere to reduce expenses 
_have led to improvements in locomotives, cars and 

methods of working, which even a decade ago would 
| have seemed quite unattainable. The influence of these 
| developments is gradually being felt inthis country and 
_ more than one of our English companies, in view of the 
spell of adversity from which they are now suffering, 
have recently thought it worth while to send over 
officials to study them on the spot. But there must 
always be some difficulty in comparing the results of 
work done in different places under different conditions ; 
and it is much to be regretted that when the Midland 
and other English lines decided a couple of years ago to 
obtain a number of locomotives from the United States 
they saw fit to limit their orders to goods engines only, 
and those of a type unusual in transatlantic practice. 
Had one or two express engines of genuine American 
design been imported and given a fair trial in com- 
| petition with the best that England could produce, 
| information of value to all parties must have been 
acquired. A unique opportunity was neglected ; and 
it may in consequence be argued that the question 
Whether the old or the new country has evolved the 
better means of propulsion is undetermined; but 
unfortunately there can be no question whatever that 
in the provision of adequate means for bringing moving 
trains to rest Britain is content to occupy a position 
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inferior to that of the United States, several of the 
colonies, and many other countries as well. From time 
to time serious accidents, resulting in the destruction 
of thousands of pounds’ worth of property, occur on 
British railways owing to the fact that our freight 
traffic is still worked without the protection of any form 
of continuous brake. For the conveyance of minerals 
at any rate larger and more powerful engines are 
rapidly coming into favour and it seems probable that 
before long the normal train load will be nearly twice 
that which has been carried hitherto ; but though the 
matter is daily becoming more urgent hardly a com- 
pany has up to the present considered it worthy of 
attention. 

Automatic couplings, which undoubtedly have certain 
advantages, have been much discussed in England 
during the last few years and they have in a few cases 
been tried experimentally ; throughout North America 
they have long ,been taken as a matter of course. 
American railways, whether financially prosperous or 
not, provide a very uniform accommodation for passen- 
gers, and it would be unnecessary to review any of the 
companies individually. English travellers, who mostly 
enter the United States through the port of New York, 
are probably better acquainted with the New York 
Central than with any other line ; for it is in the favoured 
position of being the only system which actually enters 
New York City, and by one of its routes to the West 
it gives an opportunity of seeing the Falls of Niagara. 
For the 143 miles to Albany, as far as from Paddington 
to Newport via the Severn Tunnel, the track keeps 
close to the side of the river Hudson. To this point 
the route originally belonged to the Hudson River 
Company which became part of the New York Central 
in 1869; the remaining section to Buffalo, nearly 
300 miles long, forms the old New York Central 
proper, the company having been formed in 1853 by 
the amalgamation of a large number of local lines. A 
very high standard is maintained, and four lines of rails 
are provided so that fast and slow traffic can be kept 
entirely separate. In this connexion it is interesting 
to note that the London and North-Western Company 
where it has a quadruple track lays an up and a down 
line alternately ; the London and South-Western lays 
two down lines on one side and two up on the other ; 
while the New York Central prefers to lay the two 
down lines in the middle with an up on either side. 


MORET AT THE MARKET. 


THE time of day differs in Moret-sur-Loing ; differs, 
also, in neighbouring villages. For miles around 
the clocks strike independently instead of in chorus, so 
that it is ten at the station when it is ten minutes to in 
our hotel ; a quarter to ten outside the local bijoutier’s 
—but all hours within. When these clocks have done 
striking the church clock starts; there is no corrobora- 
tion, no unanimity. However ... who cares, who 
worries? It is almost eleven: about twelve: a little 
= four: that suffices. We are late, or we are early. 
e get accustomed to being strangely in three places 
at the very same hour. Should a friend be pressed we 
can say ‘‘ That clock is fast” ; if he weary us, we need 
not hesitate to declare it slow. And watches vary ; 
time is of no moment in Moret. Further still from 
Fontainebleau, in the village of Grez, the two or three 
hundred inhabitants rely chiefly on the Curé for the 
hour. He alone controls the church clock ; but he, an 
irascible old gentleman, often quarrels with the Mavor 
and, on these occasions, stops the clock immediately, 
revengefully. Once the quarrel lasted three whole 
months; for three whole months the hands of the 
clock remained stationary. The Mayor protested, but 
the Curé ignored him. When at last the Mayor with- 
drew his objection to the point at issue, the Curé 
allowed the clock to go again. And now, if ever the 
Mayor and Curé disagree, the Curé stops the clock, 


the Mayor protests, the Curé ignores him; and Grez 
has no church clock to tell the time until the unhappy _ 


Mayor gives in. 
ortunately for us in Moret, the Mayor and Curé are 


friends. We depend more or less on the Curé’s clock— 
most dilapidated of dials—whose solemn summons at 
ten on Sunday bids us attend High Mass ; whose brisker 
chimes at the same hour on Tuesday set us hastening 
towards the market. Indeed, in our hotel, disdainful of 
its dubious timepiece, we wait for the ten strokes and, 
after counting them, join the villagers outside: knots of 
villagers, rows of villagers, solitary villagers, but all of 
them fresh, immaculate. Each woman wears a print 
dress, or a print skirt and camisole ; a spotted hand- 
kerchief tied in a knot at the top of her head. Each 
man has drawn on a clean cotton shirt and his newest 
coat, or a blouse; his tie invariably is bright. Each 
girl is clad lightly, charmingly ; and has becomingly 
arranged her hair. As for us... well, we do not 
seem shabby beside a painter, a Parisian in ‘‘le boat- 
ing” costume: our scarf is as silken as theirs, our 
waistcoat is equally white and piqué, but our cane is 
undoubtedly handsomer and we think we dangle it 
more elegantly. Over the cobblestones, avoiding the 
‘‘ruisseau”, we go — smoking and chatting — the 
peasants swinging their baskets, the girls giving a last 
touch to their hair ; an amazing spectacle. At the end 
of the narrow street—the ‘‘Grande Rue”, no less !— 
is installed the first market-woman with a vast basket 
of vegetables. And she, a wizened old thing, wrinkled 
and bent in half, appears to be reflecting over her poor 
potatoes, her shabby cauliflowers. Still, she refuses 
to bargain. She has but one price, and she sniffs when 
a would-be customer turns over her wares, inspecting 
them ; and sniffs again when she is told that they are 
‘* bien médiocres et bien chéres”. So she sells nothing, 
falls into reflection again; quite forgets the would-be 
customer who, turning up the next street, faces a double 
row of market-people established on either kerbstone 
and thus comes upon the chiefest commerce. All 
Moret is present, all Moret is bargaining and buying ; 
and all the market-people are seamed with wrinkles, 
browned, bent; and all of them wear blouses or camisoles 
or print dresses, handkerchiefs or peaked caps—old, 
old people all of them, at all events seemingly old ; 
weatherbeaten, of the earth. Each has his or her 
basket: so that there are two uninterrupted lines of 
baskets, of little piles of paper, of measuring utensils. 
Every vegetable is available, every fruit. There 
is crying, croaking, quarrelling; there is laughter, 
the chink of sous, above the din one hears—‘‘ Trois 
sous, Madame”, ‘‘Non, Madame, deux sous”, 
and, ‘‘Regardez ces raisins”, ‘‘ Voyez, voyez, les 
melons”; and always, ‘‘ Cing sous, Madame”, ‘‘ Non, 
Madame, trois sous . . . sous, sous, sous”. Slowly, 
we progress: meet the patronne of our hotel, the post- 
man, the garde champétre, the barber and, all of a 
sudden, a bevy of fair Americans, daintily dressed, who 
inhabit a ‘‘ finishing ” school near by. In the village it 
is hinted that they are heiresses, allof them. Certainly, 
their clothes are rich; but they carry paper bags of 
grapes, and eat the grapes, and dawdle . . . just like 
Mesdemoiselles Jeanne and Marie, village girls, who 
‘* do washing” on the river bank every other day of the 
week. Also, they utter little cries: ‘‘Isn’t that old 
woman the funniest thing that’s ever happened!” and, 
‘*My! Isn’t it all too quaint!” Here, a foreigner 
sketches. Further on, by the side of the church, a 
painter has established his easel; next him stands a 
group of village women who have already done their 
shopping and bear their spoil. And they compare their 
purchases, gesticulating over this cauliflower, that 
salad ; and soon we hear much abouta certain Madame 
Morin who has gone home furious because Madame 
Petilleau carried off an amazing melon she had her eye 
on... just by a minute. But Madame Morin is 
always like that; Madame Morin would flush, lose her 
temper over a single bean. Now, stalls rise—stalls of 
ribbons and jewelry; stalls of cheeses, stalls of 
sheets, curtains, all stuffs. And the stuffs are held up 
to the sun and considered in the shade, and compared 
with a complexion and wound round a waist ; so that we 
hear ‘‘ Ca vous va bien” and “‘ Je trouve que c’est trop 
claire”, and, of course, ‘‘ Trois francs, Madame”, 
** No, Madame, twofrancs . . . francs, francs, francs”’. 
Baskets become veritable burdens. Gesticulations grow 
wilder ; the cries louder, the exchange of francs and sous 
quicker and quicker. Everyone has vegetables, and 
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‘ Tablet . . . and only yesterday in Orleans. . 


fruits ; many have coloured stuffs. To and fro go the 
patronne of our hotel, the postman, the garde cham- 
pétre, the barber, the Americans. To and fro go the 
village girls—but pause all at once before a ragged 
fellow whose eyes are crossed, whose face is unshaven, 
whose dirty hands clasp an accordion. The church 
clock strikes eleven ; but above all these sounds rises 
suddenly and discordantly the voice of the man with 
the accordion. As he sings, he leers. The village 
girls titter. To them, impudently and grotesquely, he 
addresses his eternal refrain— 


‘Tu sais bien que je t’ai-ai-me.” 


Still we linger ; soon we admire a group of women 
and children whose home is on the barges by the river 
bank. Barefoot, with shining black eyes and black 
hair, bright shawls and handkerchiefs, they add to the 
picturesqueness of the spectacle as they wander to and 
fro with wickerwork wares. A graceful English girl 
presents the children with grapes, and the children 
smile, displaying the whitest teeth. The women pounce 
upon stray slips of salad, broken atoms of cauliflower ; 
and are watched suspiciously by the market-people. 
The foreigner sketches them; the painter evidently 
intends to include them in his scene—and we, also 
fascinated, would follow them were we not tempted to 
listen to a noisy fellow who, flourishing a scrap of soap, 
boasts that it will blot out every stain. How simple, 
how easy is it to stain your coat, he cries; then pro- 
ceeds to point out stains on various coats. Fear not, 
however. Be not cast down. He is here, he the enemy 
of stains—he with ‘‘The Miraculous Tablet”. And 
the ‘‘ Miraculous Tablet” is held on high and flourished 
to and fro, ready to render old clothes new and soiled 
hats fresh in exchange for two vulgar sous. ‘‘ Seize 
this surprising opportunity ”, shouts the man. ‘‘ Take 
out your stains, all of you. The Miraculous Tablet 
will away with them all... except stains on your 
conscience. I swear it, and I am honest.” And then, 


continuing, he announces that the ‘‘ Miraculous Tablet” a 
shore. 


has made him famous throughout the land ; that clients 
return to him in thousands to express their gratitude; 


that a certain mother once shed tears of joy when he | 


took an ink-stain out of her little boy’s white suit ; that | 
on a little town of old houses, spread out along the 


only yesterday, in Orleans, the inhabitants cheered and 
cheered him and, rushing forward, begged leave to 
shake his hand. 
ladies and gentlemen, I had not hands enough”. 
Suddenly, a tambourine sounds; and, up the street, 
come a man and a woman with a dancing bear, another 
woman with a monkey. The monkey screams, the bear 
on its hind legs bobs up and down, up and down; and the 
man encourages him gruffly, the woman shakes the tam- 
bourine. Of course, a crowd assembles ; and of course 
cries go up. Cries rise everywhere: from the market- 
people, from the crowd, from the enemy of stains, from 
the man with the accordion, from the monkey, from the 
bear ; all cries, the strangest cries, all languages also— 
English, French, many a patois, ‘‘bargee”, the un- 
known tongue of the almost black people with the bear 
—and all accents. Then, several nuns issue forth from 
church and pause for a moment. The Curé appears. 
A “‘Savoyard” with statues—as white as his statues 
for his clothes are white and his face is covered with 
chalk-dust—approaches. And all these different people 
in all their different costumes, with different accents 
and different gestures, mingle together, elbow one 
another ; and, all around them, are the stalls of bright 
stuffs, the vast baskets of vegetables and fresh fruits 
and, in the background, grey and quaint, stands the 
church. However, time is flying and luncheon hour is 
near. The purchases have to be borne home, washed, 
prepared, and so the inhabitants of Moret raise their 
baskets, exchange adieux. Off starts the patronne of 
our hotel; off go the postman, the garde cham- 
pétre, the barber, and the fair Americans — still 
eating grapes—to their ‘‘ finishing” school. The 
village girls disperse; and here and there, the 
market-people are already dislodging their baskets, 
counting up sous. Once again we hear of the. hot- 
tempered Madame Morin: the triumph of Madame 
Petilleau. Other familiar sounds reach us as we near 
the end of the street: ‘‘ This, then, is the Miraculous 
and 


for the last time, ‘‘Cinq sous, Madame,” ‘‘ Non. 
Madame, trois sous”, and the hour being told by the 
church. In the far distance the bear is evidently 
dancing, for we faintly hear the tambourine. But his 
audience must now be small: before us, up the Grande 
Rue, moves a slow procession of men and women with 
baskets, sometimes two baskets to each person. Still, 
the first market-woman does not appear to have pro- 
vided them with their spoil. She alone has done no 
business ; and sits, wizened and bent in half, over her 
shabby cauliflowers, her poor potatoes. Occasionally, 
she sniffs. But her sniff develops into a snort when 
the cross-eyed, unshaven fellow with the accordion 
slouches up and, pausing for a moment, winks... a 
fearful wink . . . leers, addresses her impudently and 
grotesquely with his eternal refrain— 


‘* Tu sais bien que je t’ai-ai-me.” 


CORNISH SKETCHES. 
I.—At Fowey. 


A* I entered Fowey, the little omnibus turned and 

twisted through streets so narrow that the people 
had sometimes to get into doorways to let it pass; it 
plunged downhill and climbed uphill, the driver blowing 
a whistle at certain points to clear the way; I caught, 
in passing, glimpses of an inch or two of water in the 
narrow space between two houses; and came out 
finally upon a high terrace from which I could look 
down on the harbour with its masts, the exquisite curve 
of Polruan across the harbour, the wedge of green land, 
dividing the two branches of the river, and outward, 
around the rocks, the sea itself. There was not a 
breath of wind; the sea lay as still as the harbour ; the 
afternoon sun filled the air with dry heat; some yachts 
were coming in slowly, with white hulls and white sails, 
nd a little boat with an orange sail passed close to the 
I had felt, as the omnibus twisted in the narrow 
streets, as if I were entering Arles; but-the hills and 
valleys were new to me; and there was something at 
once new and yet slightly familiar in this southern heat 


_ side of a hill which runs sharply in from the sea, where 


“And”, he concludes, ‘‘ believe me, | 


| 
| 
| 


the river comes down to make a natural harbour. As 
I walked, afterwards, along the roads, at that height, 
looking down on the sea through trees and tall, bright 
flowers and green foliage, I could have fancied myself 
in Naples, walking along the terrace-roads at Posilippo. 
And the air was as mild as the air of Naples, and the 
sea as blue as the sea in the bay of Naples. It stretched 
away, under the hot sunlight, waveless to the horizon, 
scarcely lapping against the great cliffs covered with 
green to the sea’s edge. Trees grew in the clefts of 
the rock, they climbed up the hill, covering it with 
luxuriant woods ; deep country lanes took one inland, 
and the butterflies fluttered out of the bushes and over 
the edge of the cliff, where they met the sea-gulls, 
coming in from sea like great white butterflies. All day 
long the sea lay motionless, and the yachts went in and 
out of the harbour, and the steam-tugs brought in black, 
four-masted ships with foreign sailors, and the ferry- 
boat, rowed slowly by an old man, crawled across from 
Fowey to Polruan, and from Polruan to Fowey. There 
was always, in those slow, sun-warmed days, a sense 
of something quiet, unmoved, in the place; and yet 
always a certain movement on the water, a passing of 
ships, a passing and returning of boats, the flight of 
sea-gulls curving from land to land. 

To sit at an open window, or in the garden, under an 
awning, and to look down on all this moving quiet, 
was enough entertainment for day or night. I felt 
the same languid sense of physical comfort that I have 
felt on the coast of Spain, with the same disinclination 
to do anything, even to think, with any intentness. 
The air was full of sleep; the faint noise of the water 
flapping on the rocks, the sound of voices, of oars, 
something in the dull brilliance of the water, like the 
surface of a mirror, reflecting all the heat of the sky, 
came up to one drowsily; the boats, with white or 
rusty sails, passed like great birds or moths, afloat on 
the water. On the other side, over against me, Polruan 
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lay back in the arms of the hill, with its feet in the 
water ; and I was never tired of looking at Polruan. It 
seemed not so much to have been made, as to have 
grown there, like something natural to the rock, all its 
houses set as if instinctively, each in its own corner, 
with all the symmetry of accident. It nestled into the 
harbour; on the other side of the hill were the high 
cliffs and the sea. 

At night, looking across at Polruan, I could see a 
long dark mass, deep black under the shadow of the 
moon, which sharpened the outline of its summit against 
the sky; here and there a light, in some window ; and 
beyond, to the right, the white glitter of the sea. The 
harbour was partly in shadow, near the further shore, 
and the masts of the boats, each with its little yellow 
light, plunged into the water, almost motionless. The 
nearer part of the river was bright, like the sea, and 
glittered under the moon. An infinity of stars clustered 
together overhead. I could hear, if I listened, a very 
faint ripple against the rocks, and at intervals two 
fishing-boats, moored together, creaked heavily. 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT OF GAMES.* 


| is refreshing in these days of tabulations and 
statistics to turn to a book where such things 

are far to seek. Mr. R. H. Lyttelton in his book 
on cricket and golf writes on both games from a new 
standpoint. So far as cricket is concerned previous 
writers have included in their works chapters dealing 
with the game from almost every point of view— 
historical, statistical, anecdotal, and they have gene- 
rally added a treatise on how the game ought to be 
played. Such books have been admirably compiled 
and are most useful for reference, but Mr. Lyttelton’s 
volume will convince everyone who reads it that there 
was ample scope for different treatment. The task 
which the author sets himself is, ‘‘ to talk on cricket and 
golf from an untechnical point of view, to try and show 
not only the charms of both games but also their short- 
comings and the principles which should guide those in 
authority on the matter of reform, and the proper spirit 
which should be shown in playing the games”. Mr. 
Lyttelton does not argue the question, so often asked, 
‘* which is the better game, cricket or golf?” There can 
be little doubt, however, that one who bears a name so 
long identified with cricket, could give but one answer 
to that question. It is, or used to be the fashion for 
cricketers to laugh at golf and to say that it would be 
time enough to play an old man’s game when they were 
old men. Many a cricketer, however, who has scoffed at 
the bare notion of playing golf has quickly realised his 
mistake in refusing to learn the rudiments of the game in 
those halcyon days of youth when, and when only, it is 
possible to acquire a correct style of play. And 
many a scoffer has come to learn that golf is a busy 
man’s game as well as an old man’s pastime; for 
men who cannot spare time to play cricket can often 
contrive to get a game of golf two or three times a 
week. Golf has other advantages as a busy man’s 
game. /t may be that our friend the busy man after a 
week’s hard work goes off to play his weekly cricket 
match. In these days of high scores it often happens 
that, unless he is one of the favoured few, he spends 
the, former part of the day in watching other members 
of his eleven piling up runs, and the latter part in field- 

ing out while the earlier batsmen on the other side enjoy 

themselves in like manner. Or it may be that he 

spends the whole of the morning in watching the rain 

soaking the ground to such a degree that no cricket is 

possible during the bright afternoon which follows. 

The busy man finds neither of these drawbacks in golf. 

He is playing the game himself and neither wind nor 

rain nor the consequent state of the ground need 

prevent him from enjoying himself. ; 
While everyone will admit that golf is a good game 


* «The Haddon Hall Library. Outdoor Games, Cricket and 
. By the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. London: Dent. 1901. 
net. 


for those who have but little time, many people find it 
hard to say whether it is a good game for boys, and to 
these doubters Mr. Lyttelton offers some sound advice. 
The best games for boys are those which tend to train 
their bodies and to form their moral character. In 
cricket and football boys learn hardiness, self-reliance 
and discipline ; in golf they may learn self-reliance but 
they do not learn either of these other two attributes 
which stand them in such good stead in after years ; so 
the best plan seems to be to let boys learn the rudiments 
of golf in holiday time, but to make them play cricket 
and football when they are at school. 

The vexed question of unfinished matches and the 
various remedies which have been proposed, necessarily 
occupy some considerable portion of Mr. Lyttelton’s 
book, and he deals with the question in the heartiest 
manner possible. It is curious but none the less a fact 
that the primary cause of this curse of cricket, lies in 
the unstinted use of those two generally useful imple- 
ments, the heavy roller and the mowing machine. 
They are responsible for producing that ‘‘ Bread and 
Butter” wicket which enables a batsman with an ultra 
cautious style to preserve his wicket from destruction 
and himself from fatigue. But there is another cause 
which many people believe to be almost equally potent 
in these days of championships and statistics. Nowa- 
days the first efforts of most county elevens are directed 
to the avoidance of defeat ; the winning of the match 
is a matter which engages their attention only after their 
own position has been rendered practically impregnable. 
No one likes to be beaten, but in county cricket, defeat 
often spells disaster not only to the county’s eleven, 
but toe the county’s finances and the county’s finances 
are, alas, all important ; for people will not go and see 
their county eleven beaten time after time, and without 
gate-money county cricket under modern conditions 
cannot flourish. 

In discussing the remedies which have been pro- 
posed, Mr. Lyttelton declares himself in favour of 
altering the rule asto L.B.W. He would also alter the 
rule as to throwing so as to allow a bowler to throw, 
provided he threatened no danger to the life or limb of 
the batsman. But it would be impossible to decide 
whether any given ball threatened danger or not. It is 
obvious that no one could decide the question until the 
ball had been delivered—and if it turned out to bea 
ball which not only threatened but actually inflicted 
serious damage to the batsman it would be too late to 
disallow the delivery. It cannot be that Mr. Lyttelton 
would wish to treat a cricket-ball like a motor car, and 
to lay down certain limits of speed which the bowler 
must not exceed. He contends that the proper spirit 
of the game demands that the batsman shall play the 
ball fairly with the bat, and not with his legs ; but the 
same proper spirit also demands that the bowler shall 
bowl the ball fairly and that there shall be no suspicion 
whatever about the delivery, and it seems to me that to 
allow throwing would be to forsake that spirit of the 
game for which Mr. Lyttelton pleads so earnestly. 

The whole question of throwing is discussed and some 
adverse criticism is directed against the county captains 
on account of their action in publishing a ‘‘ black list” 
of those bowlers whose delivery they regard as not 
above suspicion. Mr. Lyttelton blames them for having 
endeavoured to usurp the functions of the umpires, 
while in a footnote the editors of the series hazard the 
opinion that “‘ by their action they have struck one of 
the hardest blows at the true interests of cricket it is 
possible to conceive, and have done an injury which it 
may be difficult toremedy”. The strength of language 
in which that opinion is expressed is, to my mind, 
hardly warranted by the facts. The laws of the game 
lay it down that the umpire shall call ‘‘No ball” 
unless absolutely satisfied of the fairness of the delivery. 
In this opinions differ. In the case of one of the most 
famous of the incriminated bowlers, different umpires 
take different views. The M.C.C. warned umpires to 
be careful to permit no doubtful deliveries to pass, and 
extended the duty of judging the delivery to the umpire 
standing at short leg, but matters remained precisely 
as they were—the doubtful bowlers still continued to play 
and get wickets, their delivery remained unchanged. 


The question was, I believe, more or less accidentally: 


raised at a meeting of the county captains at Lord’s, 
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and they agreed that there were certain bowlers whose 
delivery was doubtful. They decided, and, in my belief, 
very properly decided, that they would do what they could 
to prevent those bowlers from bowling in any match in 
which they were in authority, unless the delivery were 
altered so as to remove from it all suspicion as to its 
absolute fairness. In other words, they determined to 
act up to the spirit of the game as well as to the letter, 
and yet the editors solemnly assert that ‘‘ They have 
struck one of the hardest blows at the true interests of 
cricket it is possible to conceive &c.”’. 

Most people will agree with Mr. Lyttelton in his 
desire to curtail those huge scores which lead to so 
many drawn matches, but it is open to doubt if the best 


interests of the game would be served by legalising | 


throwing. He concludes what he has to say on cricket 
with a solemn warning to batsmen that unless they 
wish to cause a revolution, they must mend their ways, 
and, I suppose, make fewer runs. That is a warning 
that will find an echo in the heart of every bowler of 
these, or of other days. 

There is some pleasant reading in the chapters 
devoted to golf and golfers, although Mr. Lyttelton 
deals severely with the dreadful individual who thinks 
more of making a good score than of winning the 
match which he is playing. How well we all know the 
man who comes in and admits that he was beaten, but 
cheerfully adds ‘‘ but I was round in so and so”; and 
yet the pleasure which some people seem to find in 
keeping their score is, to a certain degree, intelligible, 
for it affords an easy method of gauging their play 
from day to day ; they are able to play against them- 
selves, and as they probably do not win many matches 
against other people it may perhaps give them some 
satisfaction to beat their own performance of the 
previous day. These score-loving folk mostly learn 
their golf on inland greens, but it by no means follows 
that everyone who plays upon inland links has contracted 
the bad habit—far from it: and what a blessing they 
are, these links where even if one cannot have quite 
everything that the heart desires one may have many a 
good match, and keep oneself in trim for those happy 
days when one plays once more by the side of the 
sounding sea. Mr. Lyttelton evidently loves the old 
clay common of which he writes so sympathetically, 
but one can well understand the temporary loss of 
affection which he feels upon returning to it from a 
long stay at S. Andrews or other of the first-class 
links. The old love soon returns, however, and he 
is hard to please who cannot find great enjoyment on 
many a course comparatively unknown to fame. 


H. W. Forster. 


BELIEF THAT SURVIVES PROOF. 


WEEN we are examining ruined buildings our eyes 
are constantly surprised by examples of what 
theoretically we should regard as structural impossi- 
bilities. We see broken mullions, which instead of sup- 
porting the masonry above them, depend from it, like 
strange stalactites. We see masses of wall which 
apparently rest on segments of broken arches. In struc- 


tures of other kinds we often see similar phenomena. | 
_ they became intellectually ludicrous; and yet they 


We see telescopes which ought to collapse under the 
slightest pressure, refuse to do so, as though they were 
marble columns. We see broken lattice-work girders, 
which according to the principles of their construction, 
ought to shut up like a pair of scissors, rusted into a 
rigidity never intended by their designers. We see 
wheels, meant to rotate, held fast by their bearings. 
In each of such cases the explanation is simple. The 
stones of the broken arch are so firmly held together by 
_their mortar that they are no longer structurally parts 
of an arch at all. The masonry that seems to rest on 
them has in a similar way become a portion of a prac- 
tically homogeneous wall, and supports itself in the air 
like a piece of overhanging rock. The telescope, with 
its tubes, refuses to shut up when pressed, and is 
capable when stood upright of acting like the leg of a 
table, either because the tubes have received some 
accidental dent, or because dirt’ or verdigris has 


created friction at their several bearings. So too with 
the broken lattice-work girder. The original structure 
has been accidentally, replaced by a bastard structure 
of a wholly different kind, which owes such strength 
as it possesses to entirely fortuitous conditions. And 
what happens thus in structures of a mechanical and 
architectural kind, happens also in the structures built 
by the intellect. Beliefs and convictions which were 
originally adopted by men under the slow compulsion 
of what they took to be absolute proof — proof of 
attested fact or rigid philosophical demonstration—will 
often, and indeed generally, outlive for a very con- 
siderable period the discovery that every one of these 
alleged proofs was illusory. The beliefs remain though 
their original supports are gone, because they have 
gradually united themselves with a number of other 
beliefs, or with feelings, habits, and associations of 
various kinds; and are practically supported by these, 
like the stones of a broken arch, which are upheld 
as parts of the conglomerate of a broken wall, or 
like the telescope which will not shut up owing to the 
corrosion or indentation of its tubes. 

Without claiming for the phrase strict technical 
propriety, we may conveniently call such beliefs as 
actually rest on evidence which by those who entertain 
them is intellectually received as valid, structural beliefs ; 
while such beliefs, when men still entertain them though 
the intellectual structure which originally supported them 
is gone, we may call frictional beliefs. In every domain of 
human thought frictional belief plays a most important 
part—belief which persists not only without reason, 
but in spite of it. It is the kind of belief which the 
pioneers of thought and knowledge are always trying 
to destroy; and yet their attempts to destroy it, and 
put a truer belief in its place, are useful and fruitful 
only because they are but partially successful. The 
most remarkable examples are to be found in the 
domains of politics and religion. Whenever a party of 
progress is attacking a party of conservation, it is 
always found to do so on the broad general ground that 
the principles of the latter, though they were reasonable 
at some past period, have ceased to be reasonable in 
consequence of the change of circumstances. They 
once had a basis in reason ; but they have such a basis 
no longer. This was really the contention of the 
reformers at the time of the first Reform Bill. The 
Tories were denounced not for upholding a representa- 
tive system which had never been reasonable ; but for 
defending it when the conditions which had made 
it so had passed away—when the numbers and distri- 
bution of the population, and the balance of wealth 
and knowledge, had been changed almost past 
recognition by the development of the manufacturing 
system. But frictional belief in politics is by no 
means confined to Tories. A variety of doctrines 
with regard to liberty, and the supreme powers of 
the people, had, when they were broached in France 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, a reasonable 
meaning as protests against a system of government 
which was not only arbitrary and oligarchic, but 
arbitrary and oligarchic in the most mischievous, self- 
stultifying and suicidal ways. But when the principal 
abuses of the old régime were abolished, the philo- 
sophical formule of the revolutionists, being no longer 
needed as protests, had no justification when regarded 
as statements of eternal principles. Regarded as such, 


remained, till a comparatively recent period, and 
remain even now with many Liberals, the philo- 
sophic watchwords of the Liberal or Radical party. 
Now in both cases—in that of the Tories and that of 
the Radicals equally—these frictional beliefs—these 
beliefs which obstinately persisted, when their intel- 
lectual justification was gone—played a necessary part 
in the orderly development of the country. In other 
words if a nation had no political principles, which 
were held by their advocates, in defiance of reason, 
or without reference to their reasonableness, such a 
nation, unless absolutely stagnant, could have no 
stability at all. It would change and shift under the 
breath of every new principle, and would be as much 
moved by those that were false and specious, as it 
would by those that should ultimately be found true. 

In the domain of religion the same thing is equally 
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true. It is true indeed ever more conspicuously. An 
enormous number of Christians retain at the present 
day their old belief in certain doctrines they were 
taught as children, though they are perfectly aware 
that the grounds on which these doctrines were com- 
mended to them are no longer tenable, and have not 
been replaced by others. Nor is this true of the 
mass of believers only ; but also cf those whose posi- 


tion, education, and intellect oblige them to consider | 
| these characteristics of human nature which render the 


| diffusion of new ideas so slow, we ought to recognise in 


to some extent the grounds on which their faith rests. 
Even men of this class, such as the clergy—indeed 
we may say the majority of them—are often conscious 
that the grounds on which their faith originally rested 
have been undermined by the progress of thought and 
criticism; and yet the fabric of their faith absoiutely 
refuses to fall. Whatever view we may hold as to 
the position of the Church of England, for example, 
we can none of us fail to see that, amongst its 
thoughtful members, there is a widespread sense 
that the old theories of its authority no longer 
supply it with a firm intellectual foundation. We can 
also not fail to see that the place of these old theories 
has not yet been taken by any“others that are generally 
accepted. And yet in despite of all critical attacks, and 
in despite of the absence of any coherent answer to 
them, the attachment to the English Church of a vast 
majority of its clergy, and a large proportion of its lay 
members, is deeper and stronger thanitever was. The 
more intelligent of them are not unconscious of the 
intellectual difficulties of their position ; but these diffi- 
culties, though not formally answered, have no effect 
on their beliefs. We are not here insinuating that no 
answer to these difficulties is possible; and that it will 
not in the process of time be forthcoming. All we 
insist on is, that it is for the present in abeyance ; and 
the convictions of the multitudes in question have 
not been weakened in consequence. This constitutes 
an exceedingly interesting and a much neglected fact 
in the psychology of religious belief. The cause of 
it lies deep in the constitution of the human 
character. Beliefs of all kinds resemble moral 
conduct in the fact that they become persistent and 
ingrained in the character by habit ; and this is true of 
religious belief especially. Religious belief, more than 
belief of any other kind, in the case of the naturally 
devout tends to permeate the whole of life—to incor- 
porate itself in the most cherished associations, the 
deepest affections, in the most important principles of 
conduct, and in a man’s entire conception of what a 
useful and good life is; and thus, though parts of the 
intellectual foundation of his belief may be removed, 
the belief, in seeming defiance of all structural prin- 
ciples, still stands, upheld by a variety of other forces. 
Amongst those who look at life exclusively from an 
intellectual point of view, such a spectacle may excite 
derision. Indeed, as we know, they often point to it as 
a proof of the blindness and stupidity of the majority of 
the human species. What the spectacle really proves 
to us is something very different. It proves to us 
indeed that all men are not equal in intellectual power ; 
but it proves also that intellectual power, essential to 
progress as it is, is not the sole power on which pro- 
gress and the highest activities of human life depend. 
It proves also that the unequal distribution of this 
special power amongst men—of this power which brings 
logical thought into immediate connexion with belief— 
instead of being a hindrance to religious progress is 
essential to it ; for if the religious convictions of all men 
—and specially of all influential men—were liable to be 
weakened at once by that criticism of faulty theories, 
which must necessarily precede the establishment of 
others that are more sound, the practical influence and 
the practical continuity of religion would be continually 
disturbed, with results of the most disastrous kind, by 
the very process strengthening and purifying it as 
a system of defensible doctrines. None the less 
must this process go on; and a religion will die or 
become useless if the life of the intellect leaves it, just 
as surely as it will if it loses its moral and its spiritual 
life. For this reason, no honest thinker need ‘ever 
hesitate to give to the world his intellectual criticisms 


of religious doctrine, however calculated they may seem’ 
to’'be to undermine religious faith: for he may be 


certain that the effect of them will only be very gradual. 


| 
| 


They will appeal to a minority, but the majority will be 
hardly conscious of them, until the minority have 
debated them and ascertained their value; and by that 
time, instead of disturbing the religious life of the 
majority, they will begin to be slowly absorbed by it 
and to afford it fresh nutriment. We may indeed say 
that, from a religious point of view, destructive religious 


_ criticism is justifiable only because its immediate effects 


are never more than partial; and instead of deriding 


them one of the main conditions of progress. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PAN-AMERICANISMS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


44 Edward Street, Brighton, 28 August, 1gor. 


Str,—Two Anglo-American documents associated 
with modern English history will perforce, and in the 
near future, play a prominent réle in the relations, 
commercial and political between the several States— 
north and south—which constitute the great western 
hemisphere. The two are (1) the Monroe doctrine, and 
(2) the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. The preponderating 
influence of the ‘‘ predominant partner ’—United States 
—over his juniors was partially outlined by their 
recognised advocate, the ‘‘ South American Journal”, 


‘when on 12 April 1897, it said, that :— 


‘*The intervention of the United States in South 
American affairs in the name of the Monroe doctrine 
(Perdrix, toujours Perdrix) of which we have had more 
than one recent example is by no means agreeable to 
the independent nations occupying the Columbian con- 
tinent, inasmuch as such is regarded as partaking of 
the character of a protectorate of the former over the 
latter. Now the South American Republics are tena- 
cious of their independence, and it is inconceivable for 
instance that Brazil Chili and Argentina should submit 
to a position of subserviency, or even inferiority, such 
as might be inferred from the attitude of the patronage 
assumed by the Republic of the North. 

‘* The truth of the case is, that South America finds it 
expedient not only to beware of Europe—but to see to 
it that its independence should be effectively safe- 
guarded against any possible designs of ambition or 
appropriation on the part of the great North American 
Republic itself, with which there exists nezther zdentity 
of custom or race or religion—or communion of national 
sentiment”. 

In plain terms, the journal said:—‘‘Hands off 
Brother Jonathan ”. 

This admonition to the Leviathan of the North, was 
administered before the war of the United States with 
Spain began. After that had ended, an English states- 
man wrote thus on its probable consequences, as they 
are in process of development by the Colossus of the 
north 

“It is now argued, and the argument urgently 
demands examination, that something must be kept for 
the sake of American commerce—in the western and 
southern Pacific. The first observation to be made is 
that we are a long way off from the position taken 
when the war (with Spain) began. The crusading 
spiric has vanished. The Imperialist has taken the 
place of the Liberator ”. 

Now it is a fact, that this Monroe doctrine as at 
present interpreted is ‘‘ America for the Americans”, 
but it was formulated by Great Britain, and its author, 


| the English statesman, George Canning, created it, on 


the plea that he, ‘‘ called in the new world to redress 
the balance of the old”. A lucid exposition of this 
far-famed but much misunderstood doctrine has been 
given by an eminent writer of our day, who said :— 
‘The vicissitudes of dogma form an interesting 
series of chapters in the history of international law 
and, among all the bewildering transformations, the 
Monroe doctrine should not fail to be instructive. This, 
at, the time of its pronouncement, comparatively harm- 
less expression of opinion of one American Government 
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has been expanded by the efforts of a series of American 
Secretaries of State so as to be put furward as an 
excuse for claiming a veritable supremacy in the affairs 
of the whole western hemisphere. There is a certain 


_ tion constructed and protected under their auspices, and 


| 


irony in the fact that it was the British Government, | 
which suggested to President Monroe this cautiously | 


worded protest against any interference of the ‘ Holy 
Alliance’, to suppress the New Spanish American 
Republics : Now, z¢ zs against the British Government, 
that a surprising transformation is attempted to be 
enforced. The restrained language of the first edition 
of the Monroe doctrine gave little presage of its future 
fame. It remains, what it always has been, a mere 
expression of a policy, which the United States 
Government set itself to further ”. 

The expansion of this ‘‘mere expression” finds a 
noteworthy echo in a recent Washington journal, which 
says :— 

rf The essential factor of such an accord (union of 
north and south) is the Nicaragua Canal. This event 
will be a logical consequence of the conquest of the 
Philippines, just as the Pacific Railway was a conse- 
quence of the conquest of California”. Or we will say 
as the great Pan-American Railroad may be ‘‘ a conse- 
quence ” of the ‘‘ conquest” of South America. Nous 
verrons. 

With respect to the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. As 
defenders of England’s trade, commerce and over-sea 
transportation, every true-born Englishman should 
reverence that as if it were a second Magna Charta, 
and should esteem it as an imperishable monument to 
the sagacious foresight and forethought of England’s 
statesmen of 1850. An eminent jurist—one of the 


ablest of his day—when discussing the attempt of one 


of a ‘‘series of (American) Secretaries of State” to 
render England’s safeguards nugatory, wrote of that 
attempt in these terms :— 

‘*Can it be possible, for two great nations to agree 
on a treaty of greater breadth, force, and grandeur of 
character—a treaty by which one of them divested 
itself of valuable rights of which she was in un- 
questioned possession, not for her own advantage, but 
for that of the whole world—a treaty which all other 
nations were formally invited to partake in, and to 
guarantee? Public faith has no sanctity, diplomatic 
language neither meaning nor validity, international 
law neither guarantee nor existence, if it be competent 
to either party to such a solemn pact to argue thus”. 

And Earl Granville in a dispatch dated the ‘‘ Foreign 
Office, on 10 November, 1881”, to the United States 
Minister in London, who had submitted the conditions 
of his Washington chief to his lordship, said :— 

**T should wish therefore to point out to you that the 
position of Great Britain, and the United States with 
reference to the canal—irrespective of the magnitude 
of the commercial relations of the former power with 
countries, to and from which, if completed, it will form 
the highway— is determined by the engagements entered 
into by them respectively in the Convention, which was 
signed at Washington on 19 April 1850, commonly 
known as the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and Her Majesty’s 
Government rely with confidence upon the observance 
of all the engagements of that Treaty 

And Lord Granville in his masterly defence of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, reminds the American Secretary 
of State, inter alia, that :— 

‘*In his message to Congress, of 3 December 1860, 
President Buchanan says, the dangerous questions 
arising from the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty ‘have been 
amicably and honourably adjusted. The discordant 
constructions of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty between 
the two Governments, which at different periods of the 
discussion bore a threatening aspect have resulted in 
a final settlement entirely satisfactory to this Govern- 
ment’”’. 

Sir Henry Bulwer, one of the signatories to the 
Treaty, recorded his opinion of its attempted abroga- 
tion in terms which if rightly interpreted form an appeal 
not only to Europe but to ‘‘ the whole world”. Sir 
Henry wrote :— 

“IT am of the opinion that the region of Central 
America should be a neutral territory to the nations of 
the earth and that it should be dedicated to the pur- 
poses of traffic and transit with means of communica- 


that it should be open on equal terms to the whole world. 
To allow a maritime power to take entire possession of 
the territory, one possessing so important a coast both 
on the Atlantic and the Pacific, would be a fault for 
which our posterity which has a right to be considered 
in our policy, inasmuch as it is charged with our debts, 
would never and ought never to forgive ”. 

The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, as a bulwark of 
England’s trade, commerce, shipping and finance 
should not be tampered with. 


I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Joun Harotp, 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Eccles, 3 September, 1901. 

Sir,—Whether the statesmen who established com- 
pulsory education in England believed that ‘‘ genius 
would shoot out of the multitude and soar aloft” or 
not, the steps they took to finance their system very 
effectually stopped the soaring process, if indeed it 
ever began. 

When teachers had to earn grants by passing the 
highest possible percentage of children through a 
yearly individual examination, the safest way to success 
lay in getting a uniform style of work throughout the 
class and then in giving most attention to the dullest 
children. The brighter pupils were certain to pass and 
could therefore be safely left alone, or rather kept 
marking time; and though the necessity for such a 
course of action was removed by the abolition of the 
results system, yet the conception of education and the 
style and methods of work which had been fostered by 
the system in its vigorous days persisted and are still 
to be found in elementary schools. 

I believe that most teachers now avoid repression as 
.far as the size of their classes will permit ; and yet the 
evils which.a writer on ‘‘ A Crisis in French Education” 
traces to repression—‘‘ no chance of developing in the 
pupil the spirit of self-reliance or the sense of responsi- 
bility”.—are also characteristic of English primary 
school work, though with us they arise largely from an 
undue readiness on the part of the teacher to make 
smooth the path of his pupils—another consequence of 
the results system. 

The curse we are under is in fact rather that of 
a perverted view of education than of education 
itself, and our chief concern should be to correct our 
vision. Much of our school work is, I am convinced, 
artificial, a growth reared in the forcing-house of a 
false financial system, and not to be cut down till our 
teachers are enabled during their period of training to 
get away from the more technical and traditional view of 
their calling and to return to their work again well 
developed and equipped with a fuller experience and a 
wider education than now falls to their lot—men first, 
teachers afterwards. I always think of real education 
as the result of conflict, the spark struck from clashing 
swords, not the hole drilled by the gimlet. A mechanic 
may drill a hole, but when our teachers become in- 
tellectual and spiritual swordsmen we shall be nearer 
to the ‘‘new life on lines laid down by nature and 
God ’”’—in school at any rate—than we are at present. 

With regard to the ‘‘ Failure in great men” I do not 
think that the spread of popular education can be held 
guilty. If the schools and colleges through which the 
Gladstones and the Palmerstons passed have changed 
at all they have hardly changed in consequence of the 
growth of Board Schools. 

Elementary education aims at the production of 
workers, carriers-out of orders; it leaves the pro- 
duction of leaders to others. 

The brightest among elementary school children are, 
imagine, supple rather than sturdy both in intellect 
and in character; when they gain scholarships they 
tend to become students; they do not show much 
ambition to rule or to seek responsibility. 

I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
Frank J. ADKINS 
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MRS. HUMPHRY WARD AS PREFACE-WRITER. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


Station Hotel, Oban, N.B., 1 September, 1go1. 


Sir,—In a very amusing review (?) of the ‘‘ Case for 
the Factory Acts” your collaborator takes up the posi- 
tion that Mrs. Ward was asked to write the preface of 
that work merely as being a well-known novelist and 
without having any special qualification or previous 
knowledge of the subject. He says ‘‘ What did Robert 
Elsmere know of factory legislation ?” Robert Elsmere 
did not have anything to do with it, but it may be 
pointed out that in a later work, ‘‘Sir George 
Tressady ”, Mrs. Ward has dealt with the relations of 
the State to industry, not of course in a technical 
manner, but with considerable sympathy and apprecia- 
tion, stating the ‘‘case for the Factory Acts” as 
opposed to the ‘‘ women’s rights” view, so as to be 
apprehended easily by the man in the street who does 
not want to read books expressly devoted to the 
subject—with whom your reviewer evidently agrees, at 
all events in holiday time. (It must be owned they are 
not such good summer-reading as articles on the ethics 
of preface-making.) Ihave no scruple in making this 
correction, as though I happen to be one of the authors 
of the ‘‘Case”’, I was no¢ the one who invited Mrs. 
Ward to lead off, nor have I the pleasure of her 
acquaintance—I only assert that at least one of her 
books must be included in bibliographies of factory 
legislation.—Yours obediently, 


A COLLABORATOR IN THE ‘‘ CASE.” 


|Our correspondent’s very charitable view of Mrs. 
Ward's qualifications only makes a little more apparent 
the truth of Mrs. Ward’s own admission that she has a 
very superficial knowledge of the subjects of the book. 
The objection taken in our Review was not to Mrs. 
Ward making copy as a novelist from whatever she 
might happen to know of the Factory Acts but to her 
position as a wholly superfluous preface maker. We 
suspect that other writers of the book besides our corre- 
spondent would also be not unwilling to make it clear 
that they did not invite Mrs. Ward’s pretace. Itisa 
pity they were not in a majority.—Eb. S. R.] 


THE IRISH MEMBERS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Sligo, Ireland, 3 September, 1901. 


Sir,—Englishmen, when reading the speeches of 
Messrs. Redmond and O’Brien, and the ‘“ Clerical 
Chairman”, of their meeting at Westport, co. Mayo, 
last Sunday, will do well to realise that it is a truism, 
in these gentlemen’s own country, ‘‘ to believe nothing 
that you hear, and only half what you see”. 

Messrs. Redmond and O’Brien always harp on one 
tune, tracing all the woes of Irishmen to their conquest 
by Englishmen, which has made them partners in a 
world empire. Englishmen were conquered by Romans 
and Normans; they used what was good in both to 
build up that Empire, which Irish politicians hate 
because of its success. It has given Ireland the best 
cereals, horses, cattle, pigs and poultry, it is true with 
the advantage of finest climate, and soil capable of pro- 
ducing the best, for which England will give the highest 
price, as witness the prices paid at Dublin Horse 
Show last week. 

Some eighty Irish members of Parliament have 
ruined the English Liberal party, and made the House 
of Commons impatient for economic and practical work. 
This may bring home to England what the Protestant 
minority has gone through, in holding its own, while 
giving its best to build up and maintain England in its 
present position. The Liberal party first turned its 
back on us, and has met with its just reward. The 
Unionist party will fare no better if it. continues to side 
with tre incompetent. 


I am, Sir, : 
Your obedient servant, 
ONE OF THE MINORITY. 


REVIEWS. 
THE GREAT DICTIONARY. 


** A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles.” 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. Parts of 
Vol. IV. Green—Gyzzarn, by Henry Bradley, 5s. ; 
Vol. V. Invalid—Jew, 5s. ; Jew—Kairine, 2s. 6d., 
by Dr. Murray; Vol.» VI. L—Lap, by Henry 
Bradley, 2s. 6d. . Oxford : at the Clarendon Press. 

) heroe parts of the fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes of 

the great Dictionary are appearing with the punctu- 
ality which is among the many virtues of this memor- 
able undertaking ; and whilst Mr. Bradley has finished 

Vol. IV. with the mysterious word ‘‘ gyzzarn”, and has 

made a good beginning with ‘‘ L—Lap” for Vol. VI., 

Dr. Murray is reaching the end of his labours on Vol. V., 

in which his new part carries us as far as ‘‘ kairine”, 

which is not to be taken as an improved spelling of 

Cairene, but represents a chinoline compound of the 

antipyrine description. Half the Dictionary is now pub- 

lished, and each new instalment confirms the estimate 
we have frequently given of its supreme merit». To 
quote itself, s.v. ‘‘ Journal”, ‘‘ Sa¢. Rev. 7 Jan. 

1865, the opinion of this journal has been already 

more than once expressed on the subject”. The extra- 

ordinary wealth of the vocabulary, as compared with 
earlier dictionaries, is fully maintained in the new parts. 

To Johnson’s 987 words, and the Century Dic- 

tionary’s 5,877, the Oxford Dictionary opposes 

12,004. Of course a great many of these added words 

are such as Johnson, if he had known them, would 

not have held to be English. ‘‘Jaghire”, ‘‘ Jamwar”, 

‘“‘Jerm”, ‘‘Jeziah”, ‘ Jheel”, ‘‘Jhow” and similar 

Oriental terms are certainly open to criticism on the 

ground that they are mainly travellers’ imports and 

hardly belong to English literature. Again, a con- 
siderable proportion ot the modern vocabulary consists 
of technical terms of science. There are nearly 
two hundred compounds of the Greek iso-, and the 
sciences that demand this precise terminology hardly 
existed in the days of Dr. Johnson, who contented 
himself with ‘‘ isosceles” and ‘‘ isoperimetrical”. Nor 
did he attempt to include obsolete words, which he left 
to bé explained in special! glossaries to early English 
works. No such additional aids are necessary to the 
happy possessor of the Oxford Dictionary, where 
every word that by the widest toleration can be con- 
sidered English is intended to be found, illustrated by 

a carefully chosen series of dated quotations, forming 

(as a rule) a complete history of the word and its uses. 

There is an obvious danger that with this immense 

vocabulary, including words older than Chaucer and as 

modern as Kipling,—from ‘‘ Grice” (for a pig in 1225) 

to ‘‘ Jumbo ”—inksters who aim at preciosity will pick 

out the rarities in order to assume a distinction in 
style ; whilst others, already infected by ‘‘ journalese”’, 
will triumphantly cite the Dictionary in absolution of 

their sins. But the Dictionary is not a judge but a 

witness. It tells us what words have been and are 

being used, what they meant and mean, how they came 
to bear their various meanings, how they have been 
spelt, and, if possible, whence they are derived. It 
does not tell us which word is good or bad, save 
by implication. The quotations form the real test, 
and the intelligent reader will have no difficulty in 
determining from these which words have the sanction 
of the best’ writers. It is not for the Dictionary to 
decide ex cathedra. Indeed it will not even tell us the 
best spelling, but leaves us uncertain whether to write 
judgement or judgment, and jib or gybe. What it pre- 
tends to do is to show how a word has been spelt and 
what it meant at all periods of its history, and this is 
all that a student asks. 

Everyone has heard of the farmer who found 


| Johnson’s Dictionary monotonous reading for winter 


evenings. We have always held that rustic to be a 
jobbernowl—to use one of the many delightful synonyms 
for blockhead provided in the Oxford work— and we shall 
certainly regard as worse than a jobard anyone who 
does not find the new Dictionary a veritable mine of 
entertainment as well as instruction on all manner of 
subjects. If topography is one’s hobby, there is the 
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article ‘‘Greenyard”, for example; the origin of 
inn-signs is illustrated under ‘‘Green Man and Still” ; 
the history of the numerous applications of ‘‘ Jack”, 
naval and others, fill a large space; the mineral 
‘‘jade” and the term ‘‘jeopardy” in chess present 
curious features, and there are a host of interesting 
etymologies, as ‘‘ gun”, “‘gyve”, “groom”, &c. How 
many people know that ‘‘ Joey” as a name for a four- 
penny-bit is derived from Joseph Hume? or that 
‘John Anderson my jo” is merely another form 
of my joy ? or that Joss-house comes from the Portu- 
guese deos? or that ‘‘rickshaw”, i.e. jin-riki-sha, 
means man-power-vehicle? The etymologies are 
always peculiarly interesting in this work, though 
Dr. Murray and Mr. Bradley will not suffer any ‘‘in- 
genious trifling”, such as the attempt to derive John 
Dory from jaune doré, or Barham’s jocose derivation of 
Jingo (possibly Basque for God) from S. Gengulphus. 
Probably this is the reason they do not mention the 
suggested derivation of John Company from Jahain- 
Kumpani, the ‘‘Company of the World”. As an 
example of their scrupulous caution we may cite 
*‘Jockteleg”, the northern or Scottish name for a 
clasp-knife, familiar to most of us in Scott’s ‘* Rob 
Roy”, where the Hielandman “sneckit this ane wi’ 
his joctaleg””. Lord Hailes derived this puzzling name 
from Jacques de Liege, a famous cutler, whose name 
was alleged to have been found inscribed on one of 
these knives. Unfortunately, no knife so inscribed, 
nor any document in support of this theory, is now 
known to antiquarians, and inquiries made by the 
industrious editors at Liége itself have failed to dis- 
cover any cutler who could be identified with the 
celebrated Jacques. So “‘ Jockteleg” remains of obscure 
origin. It is curious how many common names cannot 
be traced to any source in other languages. Indeed 
the commoner the word the more difficult is often the 
etymology : witness “‘ job”, ‘*‘ jug ” (possibly short for 
Joan, as black-jack is also a name for a jug), “jury ”- 
mast, ‘“‘lad”, ‘‘lackey”. A good example of the 
careful way in which etymology is here treated may be 
seen in ‘‘jig”. Everyone will of course say that it 
comes from the French gigue. But the Old French 
gigue meant a fiddle, and not a dance nor any other 
meaning of jig ; moreover it was obsolete long before 
jig is known to have existed; and the modern French 
gigue, for a dance and dance-tune, is not descended 
from gigue the fiddle but it is merely adopted from the 
English jig, the origin of which is still wrapped in 
mystery, unless it comes possibly from the French 
ginguer or giguer, ‘‘ to leap, gambol ”. 

The J words are certainly an odd collection, and Dr. 
Murray may well exclaim at the ‘‘ jabber of this jaw- 
breaking jargon”, as illustrated in such words as jackal, 
jerboa, jaconet, jaggery, jabirn, jacamar, jaguar, jequi- 
rity, jigamaree, jimjam, jingbang, &c. A good many of 
the words in this section, however, are particularly in- 
teresting in their history and derivation, since they 
often come from Oriental languages. Dr. Murray has 
evidently enjoyed competent assistance in tracing out 
their Arabic, Persian and Hindi sources, but in treat- 
ing of the jerboa—that charming little quadruped, ‘‘a 
composition of a squirrel, a hare, a rat, and a monkey, 
which altogether looks very like a bird”, as Horace 
Walpole wrote of the ‘‘jeribo” which Mr. Conway 
presented to my Lady Aylesbury,—it should have been 
noted that although the usual Arabic form is yarbii‘, the 
form jarbi‘ is also found, e.g. in Ibn-Khaldin. Under 
Ismaelian, again, he does not recognise that the a, 
though written short in the Koran, is merely a con- 
traction and should be accented as long. Djafar 
Madek, in the same article, is a mistake for Dja‘far (or 
Ja‘far) es-Sidik; and some of the quotations under 
Ismaelite appear to apply to the Shi‘ah sect and not 
to the race of Ishmael. ‘‘ Jinn” and “ Jinnee” and 
other Arabic words are correctly given and well illus- 
trated by quotations, even down to Mr. Anstey’s 
‘*Brass Bottle”. Slang words abound under J—such 
as jiff, jiffy, johnny, (used by Byron), juggins (as old as 
1604), and we duly find a billjard-rest among the 
numerous technical or slang meanings of that invaluable 
word jigger, as wellas acompleteaccount of Jingo and the 
‘*Tyrtzean Ode ” of 1878, and the various applications of 
Jumbo. We are not sure, however, that the definition 


of ‘‘ joker ”, as a card, is adequate. It is curious that no 
earlier use of John Bull as the national nickname has 
been found than the famous satire of 1712, and we 
must conclude that Arbuthnot invented it. Omissions 
there must be, but we have noted very few. As 
‘*chortle” is duly entered in Vol. II., we expected to 
find that fabulous fowl the Jabberwock in Vol. V., but 
he is not there. Colloquial names of plants are 
generally given in abundance, but we miss ‘‘Grim the 
Collier” (Hieracium aurantiacum) and the tuberous 
tropezolum known as ‘‘S. John’s Potato”. Jack-a- 
Lent ” might have been illustrated by a quotation from 
no less famous a book than ‘“‘ Joseph Andrews” for a 
meaning not given in the Dictionary. In the new 
volume, which appropriately opens with Laager,— 
‘among the South African Boers, a temporary lodge- 
ment in the open marked out by an encircling line of 
wagons ”—one could wish for fuller information as to 
the non-Greek termination of Labyrinth (compare 
Corinth). ‘* Lady’s fingers” is surely not obsolete as 
a term for biscuits, and among the applications of 
Lammas the well-known ‘‘lammas-floods” of the 
North of Ireland might have been cited. It will be 
comforting to schoolboys to learn that ‘‘lam”’ is sound 
English, for as far back as 1606 we find the phrase ‘‘ to 
lamme or bumbast with strokes”: bumbast and lam- 
baste are both excellent words in their way. With the 
exception of ‘‘Land” and ‘‘Lady”, most of the 
articles in the first part of L are brief, since they needed 
comparatively little illustration in extracts; but lace, 
lag, lank, lanteroo, among others, present interesting 
etymologies, and there are singular instances of sense- 
development in lade, lake, language. 


SIR GERALD GRAHAM. 


‘* Lieutenant-General Sir Gerald Graham, V.C., G.C.B. 
Life, Letters and Diaries.” By Colonel R. H. 
Vetch, C.B., late Royal Engineers. Edinburgh 

‘ and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 
Igor. 

HOUGH the chief interest in the life of Sir Gerald 
Graham naturally attaches to the period when 
he was entrusted with the operations in the vicinity of 

Suakin in 1884 and 1885, there is in this biography 

a good deal of matter relating to the Anglo-French 

Expedition to China in 1860 that is well worthy of 

attention. In the light of what is here related about 

the friction between the naval and military authorities 
in the Crimean and China campaigns the recent inter- 
national operations of the allied troops at Peking 
afford a striking instance of history repeating itself. 

Sir Gerald Graham himself alludes despairingly to 

these quarrels, but we must not forget that nothing 

of the kind took place either in the campaign of 

1882 or in that of 1884. Sir Gerald’s own treatment 

at the hands of the War Office upon his return 

from this 1860 campaign is clearly shown in the 
following passage :—-‘‘ He was indeed only a Captain 
of Royal Engineers of seven years’ service, but he 
was a lieutenant-colonel in the army, had been thrice 
wounded, had no small experience of war and his 
breast was covered with medals and decorated with the 
Victoria Cross. He might have expected active em- 
ployment on the first occasion that offered. But the 
authorities thought otherwise. No opportunity was 
given him and for the next twenty years of his life he 
was doing very useful, if prosaic, work in looking 
after the engineering and barrack services of military 
districts.” It is not generally known that these same 
authorities at the War Office or their descendants, 
upon the return of Captain and Brevet Lieut.-Colonel 

Kitchener from Egypt in 1885, strove to repeat in his 

case the treatment awarded to Graham, and ordered 

him to Cork to superintend the barrack services there. 

The future conqueror of the Sudan and Commander-in- 

Chief in South Africa was only rescued from the 

inexorable clutches of Pall Mall by the determined 

action of Lord Salisbury who sent him on a mission 
to Zanzibar, whence he found his way back to Egypt 
and fame. 

It was not until 1882 that Graham once again saw 
active service, being selected for the command of the 
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2nd Brigade of the 1st Division which formed part of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s force in Egypt. As commander 
of the advanced troops in the march from Ismailia to 
Tel-el-Kebir, he did excellent service and the brunt of 
the fighting fell on the troops under him. Colonel 
Vetch however is hardly justified in describing the 
first affair at Kassassin as ‘‘ a great victory ”: it would 
have been more correct to say that it was a very 
successful engagement in which Graham showed great 
firmness and coolness. 

There is a pathetic interest in the description of the 
arrival in Cairo of General Gordon and of his journey to 
Korosko with Sir Gerald Graham—for the latter had 
been made a K.C.B. for his gallant services at Tel-el- 
Kebir. The two brother-officers who had fought side 
by side throughout the Siege of Sebastopol and the 
Chinese War once again were thrown together for a 
brief week. Graham’s description of his last sight of 
Gordon should be read. ‘At last I left him, saying 
‘ good bye’ and ‘God bless you’. . . . Gordon carried 
no arms... he took my white umbrella having lost 
his own. The place where I last saw Gordon was wild 
and desolate. The desert is covered with a series of 
volcanic hills. . . . I climbed up the highest of these 
and through a glass watched Gordon and the small 
caravan, as his camels threaded their way along a 
sandy valley, hoping he would turn round and that I 
might give him one more sign ; but he rode on until he 
turned the dark side of one of the hills and I saw him 
no more. Sadly we returned to our steamer and I felt 
a gloomy foreboding that I should never see Gordon 
again.”” This was on 2 February, 1884, and less than 
three weeks later, Graham was despatched to Suakin 
in command of over 4,000 men with eight guns to 
check the attempts of the Arabs to capture that town. 
On 29 February, he fought and won the battle of 
El Teb and on 13 March the battle of Tamai. It 
was here that one of Graham’s brigades, the 2nd, 
narrowly escaped disaster owing to the front face of 
the brigade square being hurried on in advance of the 
flanks and rear-face. It is the opinion of those who 
were there that had it not been for the fact that the 
1st brigade (also in square) had engaged a large 
number of the enemy, the attack of the latter on the 
2nd brigade would have been disastrous. Once again 
there was much discussion as to the circumstances 
which led to the Arabs penetrating the 2nd brigade 
square. The story has been told by one of the Naval 
Brigade, who after describing the general advance and 
position of the enemy, epitomised the whole situation 
in the words ‘‘ And just as we got up to the Arabs, 
the General took ‘he did off the whole concern and in 
they came.” 

It was about a week before this time that Graham, 
realising the terribly critical condition of his old friend 
Gordon at Khartoum, asked to be allowed to senda 
small force across the desert to Berber ; but his proposal 
was not approved of. In view of subsequent informa- 
tion it is admitted now that at the time this request 
was made, the Sudanese power was not sufficiently 
broken and, further, the water difficulties were too great 
to justify the risk of sending a force to Berber. But 
after the victory of Tamai, the situation was changed 
and Graham, a man of great valour, would have gladly 
taken any risks to help Gordon. The authorities were 
still obdurate, but to the end of his life Graham re- 
gretted that, instead of telegraphing and asking per- 
mission to send troops to Berber, he had not done so 
on his own initiative and reported his action sub- 
sequently for approval. The Suakin expeditionary 
force of 1884 was thereupon withdrawn. The campaign 
so far as regards its immediate objective had been 
eminently successful owing, to a large extent, to 
Graham and his staff working together admirably, and 
also to the force being composed of well-trained and 
seasoned troops. 

After the fall of Khartoum in January 1885, a second 
expeditionary force of much greater dimensions was 
sent to Suakin, under Sir Gerald Graham. Why this 
expedition, after a vast expenditure of blood andtreasure, 
proved abortive is a matter which fanatical admirers 
of Mr: Gladstone may possibly be able to explain. 
There was a painful element of unreality about the 
whole business, the projected railway across a waterless 


desert, swarming at places with hostile Arabs, seemed 
to many to be merely a means of “‘ saving the face” 
of the discredited Government. There was a good deal 
of friction, and arrangements did not work as smoothly 
as in the campaign of the previous year. The affair of 
McNéeill’s zariba was only saved from becoming a terrible 
disaster owing to the admirable behaviour of the troops. 
It is yet a question whether there was ever any real 
intention to construct the railway from Berber to 
Suakin : the physical difficulties were enormous, and 
none more so than the obtaining of an adequate water- 
supply both for the engines and for the men engaged 
on its construction. At the time, it was freely said 
that Graham had been given a task which he was 
never meant to carry out. The sad tale of Government 
muddle and mismanagement in the Sudan was brought 
to a close in May 1885, when the expeditionary force 
was broken up and Graham returned to England. 


SELECTED VERSE. 


‘* The Queen’s Chronicler and Other Poems.” By 
Stephen Gwynn. London: John Lane. rigor. 
38. 6d. net. 

‘* Nature Songs.” By Emily Read. London: Gardner, 
Darton. 1901. 2s. 6d. 

‘‘ The Queen and Other Poems.” By Richard Garnett. 
London: John Lane. gor. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘* The Oxford Year.” By James Williams. 
Blackwell. 1901. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘* Poems.” By Lady Margaret Sackville. 
John Lane. gor. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘* Town and Ccuntry Poems.” By A. Legge. London: 
Nutt. 

‘* The Last Muster and Other Poems.” By John S. 
Arkwright M.P. London: Grant Richards. gor. 
3S. net. 

gray journalism, after successfully banishing 

from the popular mind the last traces of exact 
and systematic knowledge which a defective education 
may have left there, is already, it is to be feared, 
rapidly accomplishing a similar feat in the matter of 
poetic taste; and the vast number of ‘‘ poems” which 
day by day and week by week are decently buried in the 
pages of journals and magazines, or, not content with 
decent burial, emerge into a brief posthumous existence 
through the portals of Mr. John Lane or another, 
affords all too clear evidence of the degeneration that 
has set in. When, therefore, we pick up a volume 
whose author prefaces his acknowledgments to this or 
that editor, we start with a prejudice which is encouraged 
by the observation that as a general rule it is the weakest 
poets who reprint their poems, and that their weakest 
poems are reprints. Among the exceptions to that rule 
we hasten to place Mr. Stephen Gwynn. He has long 
established his reputation as a critic and an essayist ; 
and if on making his acquaintance in verse we are con- 
strained to regard him as less a poet than an essayist 
who can write poetry too, there is enough of the true 
poetic ring in some of the pieces now put before us to 
make us wish for more. It is unfortunate that ‘‘ The 

Queen’s Chronicler”, from which the volume takes its 

name, is the least satisfactory in it. The Byronic 

manner suits neither Mr. Gwynn nor the subject—the 
manner is but versified prose at the best, and Mr. 

Gwynn’s natural prose is preferable ; while on the-sub- 

ject of Mary Queen of Scots humour, even the most 

refined, seems sadly out of place. It is when he sings of 

Ireland that Mr. Gwynn rises to his highest level ; and 

the three poems “Ireland”, ‘‘ Out in the Dark”, and 

‘“« Mater Severa”, are those for which this volume is 

chiefly to be valued. The mystery of that burning 

patriotism which is the most cherished heritage of the 

Kelt has seldom been more finely expressed than in the 

last of these, from which we may quote two stanzas :— 
Many an outward-bound, as the ship heads under Tory, 

Clings with anguished eyes to the barren Fanad shore. 


Many a homeward-bound, as they left the frowning Fcreland, 
Pants to leap the leagues to his desolate Gweedore. 

There about the ways God’s air is free and spacious : 

. Warm are chimney corners there, warm the kindly heart : 

There the soul of man takes rout, and through its travail 
Grips the rocky anchorage till the life-strings part. 


‘“‘ Nature”, it has been said, ‘‘not only works as a 
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machine ; she also sleeps asa picture”, and if in her 
latter capacity she supplies endless material to number- 
less minor poets the critic might well be grateful to her, 
did they all know how to make such good use of it as 
does Miss Emily Read. ‘‘ Nature Songs” is indeed a 
charming little book. The opening quatrain to Spring 
strikes the true Wordsworthian note :— 
The Poet of Japan, in praise of Spring, 
Hangs written odes on many a woodland tree ; 
I to the budding woods no poems bring, 
But only listen while they sing to me, 

and poems like ‘‘The Return of the Swallows”, 
‘* Spring in the Rain”, ‘‘A Contrast”, ‘‘ Progress” 
‘* Miracles” and ‘‘ Consolation” show that Miss Read 
brings to nature ‘‘a heart that watches and receives”. 
But a word of warning to her may perhaps be forgiven. 
The Wordsworthian manner is dangerous unless it is 
the expression of the Wordsworthian spirit; and a 
tendency which Miss Read has to keep on the surface 
and fix on the merely obvious needs restraint. Speak- 
ing of Scott Wordsworth said: ‘‘ Nature does not 
permit an inventory to be made of her charms. He 
should have left his pencil and note-book at home, and 
fixed his eye as he walked with a reverent attention on 
all that surrounded him, and taken all into a heart that 
could understand and enjoy. Then, after several days 
had passed by, he should have interrogated his memory 
as to the scene. He would have discovered that while 
much of what he admired was preserved to him, much 
was also most wisely obliterated ; that which remained 
—the picture surviving in his mind—would have pre- 
sented the ideal and essential truth of the scene, and 
done so in a large part by discarding much which, 
though in itself striking, was not characteristic. In 
every scene many of the most brilliant details are but 
accidental ; a true eye for nature does not note them, 
or at least does not dwell on them”. Then again that 


‘*ideal and essential truth ” of which Wordsworth here | 


speaks was always to him a moral truth. It was not 
that the scene suggested a moral—the scene itself was 
moral ; it was always the ‘‘ something far more deeply 
interfused ” which made the scene what it was for him. 
These two considerations have not always been present 
to Miss Read. Neglect of the first sometimes causes 
her to degenerate almost to the level of a versified 
seed catalogue; failure to observe the second leaves 
the reader often with a feeling that the connexion 
between the picture she paints and the moral she draws 
from it is purely external ; a result which is also perhaps 
partly due to a confusion of the theory of divine 
immanence, which was Wordsworth’s, with the panthe- 
ism of the Logia, which is the subject of one of her 
ems. 

The three other volumes (which are largely composed 
of reprints) do not call for detailed comment. Dr. 
Garnett’s muse would fain sail ‘‘ with supreme dominion 
through the azure deep of air”; but ‘‘ yoke of public 
and of private care” confines him practically to the 
sonnet. Moreover he tells us that 

As works her web the spider, I have wrung 
An arduous music from my bosom, 
and if the roughness of the music bears out this con- 
fession, Dr. Garnett’s services in other fields of 
literature give it an interest which cannot be over- 
looked. Mr. Williams sings of modern Oxford. 
Modern Oxford is not a subject which lends itself to 
poetic treatment, and that which is unchanging in her 
seems to be rather beyond Mr. Williams’ reach. His 
humorous poems are the most successful ; but in this 
field Mr. Godley’s frivolous muse reigns supreme, and 
Mr. Williams must be content with a second place. 
Lady Margaret Sackville is a verse-writer whose promise 
at present exceeds her attainment. The obvious diffi- 
culty with which she moves in the shackles of metre, 
and the peculiarities of her punctuation indicate only that 
she has no great experience in writing verse and in 
giving literary expression to her thoughts. But the 
strange dramatic poem ‘‘Dreams” shows that she 
possesses plenty of imagination, and the best of her 
pieces, ‘‘ Weakness ”, (areprint, in spite of our general 
rule) affords hope that she may eventually be admitted 
to the guild if she will patiently serve the apprentice- 
ship. 


It is not always taken as a compliment to call a poet’ 


either sane or accomplished ; but Mr. Legge is both 
these and yet not without poetic qualities. The Town 
Poems are better than the Country Verses and satiric 
verses better than either; but in all the inspiration is 
secondary and the reverence for versifying, as an art 
in itself, is excessive. Natural feeling is spoiled by the 
search for epigram and natural expression by affection 
for the smartness of the double rhyme. One has had 
enough, however clever it may be, of this: 
Life rings the long recurring change 
Of flower to seed and seed to flower 
And Wisdom finds no further range 
From Solomon to Schopenhauer. 
With less rhyming, with fewer of Browning’s affecta- 
tions, with less consciousness of art and more willing- 
ness to sing there would have been more poetry. Men 
who will write verses when they could write poems are 
a disappointment to their friends. 
Mr. Arkwright is another case in point. Two of the 
pieces in his muster justify his laying hands—‘‘ new 
hands” as he says—on the ancient lyre; for in two of 
them the real thing is there—there is something more 
than mere verse. The ‘‘ Dedication” and ‘‘ May and 
December ”’ are poetry—the soul is there and the setting 
is good. The conceit of a May frost as a visit from 
December at May’s invitation is pretty. But the other 
pieces in the volume may best be regarded as exercises 
—at any rate that is the kindest way to take them— 
but exercises should not be inflicted either ona reviewer 
or on the public. Why Mr. Arkwright should wish to 
prejudice the effect of his work by diluting the poetry 
| with all this sheer versifying, it is difficult to see. 
| We resent having to do this sifting for ourselves ; 
| we are neither schoolmasters nor college examiners. 
| Let Mr. Arkwright preserve the two pieces we have 
| 


| named—destroy the rest, annihilate them if he can—and 
give the world more poems, equally living things with 
| these two, and he will be doing real good, and secure 
_ his crevice in the poets’ corner besides. So few verse 
books contain any poetry at all that we have rot hesi- 
‘tated to give this much space to a very tiny one that 
does. We further append ‘‘ May and December” /e/ 
guel, that Mr. Arkwright may be seen at his best :— 
Whether in love or mockery meant, 
May to December welcome sent. 
December stole from his caverns white 
And came in doubt under cover of night. 
At the gate of the garden he tcok his stand, 
May went down to him, held his hand ; 
Led him everywhere, showed him all, 
Bud and blossom on trellis and wall, 
Warm sap throbbing in sucker and shoot, 
Small soft spheres just setting for fruit ; 
Even taught him at day’s first sign, 
To peer through a chink at the sleeping vine— 
Then, for the eastern sky was red, 
‘* They are lost who linger, fair maid,” he said, 
And back to his icebound empire fled. 
The light of the newborn day revealed 
Wondrous beauty in garden and field. 
Never a leaf but a glittering gem, 
Never a bough but a diadem. 
May cried out, ’twixt pleasure and shame, 
Sorrowful tears to her lashes came, 
‘*O bountiful guest ! I deemed thee cold, 
And this thou givest is wealth untold ! 
‘*In every rosebud a ruby lies, 
And even the daisies have opals for eyes.” 
So, marvelling greatly, and well content, 
Hither and thither awhile she went. 


Fear to her heart on a sudden smote ; 
Why were they silent, the linnet’s throat, 
The hum of the bees, and the blackbird’s note ? 


Under a jewelled bough she stopped, 

Blossom and bud had shrivelled and dropped ! 
Over a bird her hand she prest, 

The mother lay dead in the new-filled nest ! 


Then she shuddered, for then she knew ; 
Up to her eyes her mantle drew 
And sank to her knees in the frozen dew. 


December still in his wintry way 
Smiles a little at thought of May. 


May still mourns—she has cause to remember—- 


Her one mad frolic with chill December. 
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THE REAL ARMENIA. 


“Armenia: Travels and Studies.” By H. F. B. 
Lynch. 2 vols. 
42s. net. 

N OBODY can read the story of this unhappy people, 

of its past glories and present misery, without 
reflecting upon the lesson engraved on the tombstones 
of so many former rulers of the world. What is left 
now of the Bulgar and the Serb, the Persian or the 

Arab? ‘*Fuit Ilium”: Armenia is strewed with 

relics of former greatness, but what was once an 

Empire is now a wilderness, and the descendants of 

those who lived in stately palaces now burrow among 

the rocks like conies. Their melancholy Odyssey is 
told from first to last in Mr. Lynch’s volumes, which 

embrace the results of two arduous journeys in 1893- 

1894, and 1898, each extending over several months, 

through a country admittedly not easy, even of 

access. The author was accompanied by an expert 
photographic hand, a competent and_ indefatigable 
topographer and a Swiss mountain guide. Further- 
more, in preparation for his travels he must have 
been at extraordinary pains to collate a mass of 
material from previous writers of divers dates, 
nations and tongues. He himself is evidently equipped 
for the task with powers of close observation, untiring 
industry, an impartial mind and considerable know- 
ledge of the East. It is therefore not surprising that 
he has produced something much above the common- 
place record of the ordinary travelling book-maker, 
and his ‘‘ Armenia” will probably rank as the standard 
book on the subject for some time to come. This it 


well deserves to do, since it embodies the essence | 


of ancient knowledge and modern research into the 
history of the Armenian Church and nation, together 
with a minute description of the geography and 
archeological remains along the author’s route. 
We are taken step by step, and almost hour by 
hour, with Mr. Lynch in all his wanderings, and he is 
generally very good company. But we feel sure that 
after a ten-hours’ ride he did not sit down to launch into 
lengthy disquisitions on tumble-down churches, or on 
dead and forgotten kings, and it is a little hard on his 
readers to force them to swallow a hundred pages or so 
of indigestible ecclesiastical history or architectural 
minutiz between stage and stage on the road. 

His first volume deals with Russian Armenia, and 
the second with Armenians in Turkey, since there is no 
Turkish Armenia. Each has an admirable chapter at 
the end, summing up the author’s information and con- 
clusions, but we should have preferred to have the 
book presented in two parts, the one of uninterrupted 
narrative and personal observations, and the other 
containing appendices on the ancient history of the 
Empire and Church, archeology, geography and 
statistics. The occasional amusing passages where the 
author momentarily seems to forget himself, only 
quickly to pull up, and relapse into the somewhat 
verbose style which prevails throughout the body of 
the work, makes us feel that we should have liked a 
a more of Mr. Lynch and a little less of the guide- 

ok. 

When this has been said there is little but praise left 
to give. The story of the Armenian Church and the 


old Armenian kingdom is accurate and full. Perhaps | 


a slightly false impression is conveyed in speaking 
of the Katholikos of Etchmiatsin as the head of the 
Church. In theory he is so, but practically the Patri- 
arch at Constantinople is looked upon by the nation as 
their official representative and head, though in the 
hierarchy he ranks below the Katholikcei of Etchmiatsin, 
Sis and Aghtamar. The last of these Mr. Lynch saw, 
and pictures as a decrepit, peevish old gentleman, 
waiting disconsolately to be laid in a tomb he had 
already prepared, surmounted by a fulsome epitaph in 
praise of the Sultan and himself. The party was per- 
mitted to roam about the old fortress of Kars and 
made a most successful ascent of Mount Ararat, which 
is related at length and illustrated by many fine photo- 
graphs. The Russian system of dealing with dissident 
Christians is very clearly exposed, and an example is 
furnished by the Dukhobortsy village of Gorelovka, 
the story of whose colony is full of interest. But 


London: Longmans. 


| it is not altogether easy to reconcile different passages 
' depicting the status of Armenians under Russian rule. 
On one page we read ‘‘ The situation is cruel in the ex- 
treme; trom the Turkish provinces they are beaten back 
towards the Russian frontier by bands of long-beaked, 
predatory Kurds. Should they reach their asylum they 
are caught in the meshes of a quite impervious network, 
_ where they are sorted and sifted about by a swarm of 
active little officials, the police of the districts, the 
police of the towns, the political police”. And it is 
not strange that he was assured by Armenians that of 
the two ‘* Oppressions ” they prefer the Turkish form, 
‘* physical and spasmodic”, as opposed to the Russian, 
which is ‘‘ moral and systematic”. Nevertheless, later 
on, he says that he found the Armenians in Russia “‘ in 
_ every trade and in every profession, in business, and in 
_ the Government service, without a rival, and in full 
_ possession of the field”. Another statement which 
must be received with due respect, but which cannot fail 
to excite surprise, is that he considers the distinguishing 
| quality of the Armenians to be ‘‘ grit”. The facts he 
seems to feel it necessary to adduce in substantiation 
| point rather to intellectual grit, than to moral or 
physical, but are not without weight. The second 
volume is decidedly easier and better reading than 
the first. Perhaps the escape from Russia had a 
happy influence on the author’s pen. On crossing the 
frontier he exclaims ‘‘Here were we, enlightened 
observers, exchanging order for disorder with rapturous 
delight. Independence is far preferable to feeling 
reasonably certain that you will not be knocked on 
the head by a Kurd”. . . . ‘‘ There is none of that 
feeling of quite irremovable pressure which in the 
Russian Provinces is already sealing the springs of 
_ human activity, as a noxious climate sits upon the 
lungs”. And again: ‘‘ Several massacres of Armenians 
have done less to exasperate them than the importation 
of Russian methods into their daily life”. This was 
written in 1893, but his later visit in 1898, after the 
second butcheries, did not alter his opinion. The 
portions of the book which will appeal most to the 
man-in-the-street are those touching the massacres, 
| Turkish modes of government and the attitude of 
Europe, past, present and to come, towards Armenia. 
_ On the massacres Mr. Lynch has not much to say, very 
| wisely referring the reader to Blue Books. He states 
| however, positively, that ‘‘ all the talk about Moslems 
_ and Christians flying at each other’s throats is mere 
| talk, and very idle talk”. Neither does he believe 
‘‘that the revolutionary movement was either spon- 
taneous in its nature, or indigenous in its growth, 
in the case of scattered Armenian communities, such 
as Sassun and Zeitun”. He might well have added, 
what he leaves to be inferred, that the whole mischief 
was made by outside committees and isolated indi- 
vidual propaganda by over-educated and irresponsible 
visionaries. An hour or so from Broussa, close to 
Constantinople, may be seen an Armenian village, rich 
and prosperous, planted in the midst of a Moslem popu- 
lation, whose inhabitants have dwelt there in peace 
from time almost immemorial. Their only wish is to 
be left alone ; their only fear to attract attention, be it 
that of amateur reformers, or of revolutionary emis- 
saries. Twenty-five years ago most Armenian villages 
| were equally tranquil, and the sufferings of the nation 
may safely be attributed, not to any increase in the 
ferocity of their rulers, but to the reckless and ill- 
_ advised action of a few turbulent spirits amongst 
themselves, and of their well-meaning but blundering 
European friends. 
Throughout his travels in Turkish Armenia the author 
_ seems to have met with general kindness and courtesy, 
and it will be a surprise to some to read the high testi- 
_ mony given to most of the Turkish officials with whom 
he came in contact. Only twice did he experience any 
grave annoyance ; once from an Armenian in the Rus- 
sian police service, and once from a ruffianly Kurd. His 
concluding chapter contains an able and impartial 
analysis of the situation to-day, and it may be recom- 
mended to the serious study of all those interested in 
the future, not only of Armenia, but of the Ottoman 
Empire. A pregnant warning is contained in the lines : 
‘*The Turks should not forget that they are much 
| more likely to succumb, as an empire, owing to defects 
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in the civil, rather than in the military arm”. This is 
apropos of the unfortunate idea of imitating Cossack 
cavalry by raising the irregular Hamidieh horse, re- 
cruited from savage Kurds who are principally, if not 
alone, responsible for the state of misrule which renders 
life a burden, not only to Armenians, and native 
Osmanlis, but to all civil Turkish officials. In their 
military character, as soldiers of the Sultan, these 
miscreants escape the provincial authorities, and set at 
naught every principle of law and justice. 

Mr. Lynch is not one of those physicians who 
diagnose a disease without exhibiting a remedy. 
What his remedy is the reader may be left to 
discover. It is certainly not to be sought in any 
scheme of reforms hitherto invented by the Concert 
of Europe. Of the qualifications of European states- 
men and diplomatists Mr. Lynch has no_ high 
opinion. ‘‘ Few indeed”, he says, ‘‘at the present 
day are possessed of even an elementary knowledge of 
such-like Eastern problems”. With this book in their 
hands, however, there can be no excuse for further 
ignorance amongst them, at least upon Armenia. 
Not the smallest attraction of these volumes is the 
abundance of really useful photographs of places 
where a camera is not often allowed to penetrate. 
Maps and plans in profusion illustrate each phase 
of the journey, and by far the most accurate and 
complete map of that part of Asia Minor yet published, 
the joint work of Mr. Lynch and Mr. Oswald, is 
mounted on linen, and fits into a cover-pocket. So 
far therefore as embellishment and subject-matter 
go, Mr. Lynch deserves the thanks of all lovers of 
books of travel, and students of the Eastern Question. 
He is so earnest, so sound and so thorough that 
it seems ungrateful to wish for a more natural 
and chastened style, but whilst recognising the 
merit of his historical narrative and of his ex- 
pressions of personal opinion, we cannot but regret 
the too frequent exuberance of his descriptions, varied 
with such outbursts as his portrait of the village 
postmaster who opened the door to him at Shishtapa, 
for example. _ It is difficult to recognise our energetic, 
matter-of-fact explorer and scholar in such extra- 
ordinary passages as these, which are scattered freely 
through his pages, and are far from adorning them. 
However, as the Turks say, ‘‘ Arpa ilan toz almali”, or 
“‘ We must take the dust with the barley ”. 


NOVELS. 


***La Bella’ and Others.” 
London: Macmillan. 


Mr. Egerton Castle’s women appear to be moulded 
upon a single model, which perhaps may best be 
described as an admixture of Lilith and Becky Sharp. 
They have green eyes (as a rule), are admirably white 
and also wicked, and compel the most fervent embraces 
from cavalier-like persons who either have or have not 
the right to indulge their passing fancies. In the seven 
stories which Mr. Castle has collected into this book 
about half of the writing is concerned with these Lilith 
Rebeccas, and the other half is the more interesting. 
It is, indeed, a relief to know that in such a story as 
‘*The Son of Chaos”—perhaps the best story in the 
book—one will not turn over the page and find a 
“‘beauteous, ox-eyed dame” witha ‘‘ natty foot”, or a 
lithe, white, catlike matron in untanned boots casting 
“*blood-red smiles” and ‘‘ glass-green glances ” at her 
fascinated adorers. Mr. Egerton Castle’s men are always 
good when they fight ; if there were more fighting and 
less wooing in these short stories he would have made 
a better book of it. As it is, Mr. Castle’s pen flies out 
of the window when his women come in at the door, 
and the door opens much too frequently. The window 
is tight shut in ‘‘ The Son of Chaos”, and the result is 
a story excellent in conception and form, of which the 
central idea is the creation, to the accompaniment of 
booming discords and whistling bird-cries, of a grisly 
—- fowl out of an uncanny bowl of elements. 

ewer ardent embraces, more swords out of the 
scabbard, and another obscene fow! or so would make 


By Egerton Castle. 


35. Od. 


a really good collection of ten-thousand-word stories. 
This collection suffers from a sameness of incident and 
of women—but especially from a sameness of women. 


‘“*The King’s Secret.” By Richard Henry Savage. 
London: White. 6s. 


This novel, if not actually ‘‘unique, fortunately 
unique ”, as the University tutor remarked wher forced 
to utter some appreciation of the architectural style of a 
rival college, is at any rate unusual and unattractive 
ina high degree. The progress of the plot involves 
two continents, a period of some thirty calendar years, 
and relays of Republican heroes and _ blue-blooded 
European patricians in three successive generations. 
Driven from the Swedish Court by aristocratic though 
insidious intriguers, the chief hero of the earlier genera- 
tion gains martial glory and considerable estimation in 
lofty quarters under the Stars and Stripes, and an 
assumed, though quite patrician, surname; and his 
son, when he and his traducers are dead and done for, 
is finally restored, with a star-eyed bride, to Sweden’s 
ancestral glories under the patronage of the reigning 
sovereign in a way that may presumably be well calcu- 
lated to tickle the Transatlantic palate. While a great 
merit in some of Colonel Savage’s earlier stories was 
their virile and natural narrative, the paragraphic style 
of the present book is that of American ‘‘ new jour- 
nalism” with a positive eruption of meaningless ex- 
clamation marks. The book bristles with Scandinavian 
nomenclature, and has an unusual number of typo- 
graphical errors. It is much to be hoped that the 
author will promptly and finally reconsider his new 
departure in fiction. 


‘‘The Lady of Lynn.” By Sir Walter Besant. London : 
Chatto and Windus. gor. 6s. 


Sir Walter Besant was not a great novelist, but he 
was a good craftsman on the mechanical side, he knew 
his eighteenth century—or parts of it—and his easy 
writing did not make the proverbial hard reading. 
‘* The Lady of Lynn ”—which is a far better book than 
‘“‘The Orange Girl”—can fairly be summed up as a 
sound mediocre specimen of his work. It is clean and 
in places amusing. There was a great heiress brought 
up in homely fashion in the little town of Lynn, and the 
young sailor who loved her and won her tells at con- 
siderable length the story of a successful plot to secure 
her fortune. The old stage convention is a little 
wearisome: John Pentecrosse writes with Sir Walter 
Besant’s mannerisms, and could not possibly have 
known all the things he relates. But the story of the 
great scheme is well told. A ruined nobleman, in 
order to rehabilitate his fortunes by marrying the afore- 
said heiress, engineers a design by which Lynn is 
made out to be a wonderful spa, and for one season 
becomes a centre of local fashion. The story does not 
really much matter, but the description of a kind of 
bogus Tunbridge Wells set up in Norfolk is excel- 
lent. And the book is far better holiday reading 
than most volumes expressly designed for the purpose. 


‘The Striking Hours.” By Eden Phillpotts. London : 
Methuen. igor. 6s. 


If we interpret Mr. Phillpotts’ title and explanatory 
quotation aright, they contain a veiled announcement 
that although the present stories affect the realism of 
dialect they frankly avoid the trivial round and common 
task in their selection of a subject. It is accordingly a 
fairly exciting variety of rural incidents, and no mere 
idylls, that is put into the mouths of the various village 
narrators. The locality chosen is once more the fringe 
of Dartmoor, upon the ‘‘ good red earth” which has 
enlisted the author among its devotees, and the pictur- 
esqueness of the setting is well and not obtrusively indi- 
cated in the different narratives. Some dexterity is 
also shown in the introduction of local supernatural 
beliefs without unduly taxing the tender susceptibilities 
in such matters of the twentieth-century novel-reader. 
The best of the narratives have considerable pith and 
raciness, and the volume, unlike many recently pub- 
lished collections of short stories, is of fairly homo- 
geneous quality, and has not the air of a mere scrap- 
heap from the magazines. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
“The Edwards in Scotland A.D. 1296-1377.” By Joseph Bain. 
Edinburgh : Douglas. 

Scottish history is coming in just now for a good deal of 
attention at the hands of those who are well qualified to write 
about it. The present volume, which consists of the Rhind 
Lectures in Archeology for 1900, is certainly the work of a 
scholar. Mr. Bain’s lectures were six in number, dealing 
with “Edward I.—in Scotland”, ‘‘Edward I. and Bruce”, 
“Edward I.’s Death—Edward II.”, “Edward 1].—Abdica- 
tion—Edward III.”, “Edward III.—Edward Balliol and 
David II.”, together with a general introduction. We think 
that Mr. Bain might with advantage have revised certain 
portions of his lectures. He might, for instance, have left out 
of this volume the concluding sentences of his final lecture in 
which he thanks the Council for giving him a chance to revisit 
his native country and renew acquaintanceship with many old 
friends, &c. ; for this is not history at all, and not, as Mr. Bain 
would readily admit, of any particular interest to the public in 
whose behalf presumably the book has been printed. It isa 
pity, moreover, that he could not wait until he was well enough 
to supply an index, or that he did not get some competent 
person to do one for him. For a book of this character, slim 
though it be, the index should be as indispensable as the title- 
page itself. But these defects must not blind us to the merits 
of the work, which are considerable. It is sound and most 
readable. Mr. Bain declares that he holds it as his province 
merely to collect and arrange the proper materials for the 
skilful literary treatment of such writers as Mr. Lang. Mr. 
Bain is over-modest : we are quite content with his own style 
of writing, which is clear and simple and not altogether without 
the distinction which he disclaims. 


“The History of Italian Literature to the death of Dante.” 
Translated from the German of Adolf Gaspary by Herman 
Oelsner. London: Bell. 3s. 6d. 

It is a pity that the translator of this fragment of an excep- 
tionally fine work has presented it to English readers under a 
title which will certainly be found misleading. The book is set 
before us as “ Gaspary’s Italian Literature to the Death of 
Dante.” Gaspary wrote no such book. Had he designed a 
work terminating with the death of Dante he would certainly 
have so arranged it as not to exclude the compositions of Cino 
da Pistoja, which are not mentioned in this volune. Cino, it is 
true, was but a frigid poet. He received but few favours from 
his muse, who then as now disdained half-hearted lovers, and 
suspected the worthy jurist of loving his law books as much as 
he did her. Still, he was Dante’s friend, and was praised by 
Dante. Whether the praise be just or only generous, yet Cino 
was a considerable figure in his age, and the omission to 
reckon with him condemns the title of this book. Of course 
the addition of another chapter of the original work would have 
removed this reproach, though it might have involved Mr. 
Oelsner, the translator, in other difficulties, all of which would 


was a far-famed figure of the Middle Ages, but to-day his very 
name is unknown to very many cultivated English people. He 
founded in the troublous reign of Stephen our single Monastic 
Order, which, as it never spread beyond this country, perished 
entirely at the Dissolution of the Monasteries. His church, 
however, is still in existence at Sempringham in Lincolnshire, 
and in some respects compares weil even with the many fine 
specimens of Perpendicular work, which we meet with through- 
out the eastern counties of England. 


“The Thirteen Colonies.” By Helen Ainslie Smith. 2 vols. 
London and New York: Putnam’s Sons. 19¢1. 12s. 

An American account of the thirteen colonies that ultimately 
formed the United States is hardly likely to be an impartial or 
unbiassed work. As the “ Edinburgh Review” once said, in 
such works New England represents the good, and Old 
England the wicked. Great Britain is the constitutional villain 
of this particular chapter of history. But for an American the 
present work is not unduly prejudiced, and may be accepted as 
a not unreasonable presentment of the facts of colonial history 
down to the Declaration of Independence. The writer has 
been at considerable pains to discover whatever serves to 
illustrate in a popular way the lives and thoughts of the 
colonists, and has made “a study of their statecraft, their 
business enterprise, and above all of their religion, which was 
so large a factor in the founding and in the maintenance of 
nearly all the colonies”. The illustrations to the two volumes 
are very numerous and are not their least attractive feature. 


“Bush-Whacking and Other Sketches.” By Hugh Clifford. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 1go1. 6s. 

Readers of “ Maga” and “ Macmillan’s” will need no intro- 
duction to these delightful sketches of Far Eastern lands. Mr. 
Hugh Clifford is one of those gifted impressionist writers who 
know how by a few touches to convey to the imagination of 
others scenes with which he himself is familiar. Sitting in his 
own club window overlooking the triangle of Hyde Park 
Corner, his memory is carried away over jostling seas and to 


| strange lands, and he finds himself in spirit once more in 


| Mr. Clifford conjures up for himself. 


have been best avoided by respecting the author's division into | 


volumes. 
for the book. 
though Mr. Oelsner comes with only a fragment in his hand he 
is most welcome, and has done a good service with diligence 
and learning, making useful additions of his own to Gaspary’s 
notes. 


“Wall and Water Gardens.” By Gertrude Jekyll. 
Newnes. 1901. 125. 6d. net. 

Another photograph book on gardens! The illustrations 
here seem to have been reproduced from a weekly paper, and 
as these things go they are certainly good specimens ; but we 
are unfeignedly weary of the camera in literature. Surely 
photographs printed on both sides of every illustrated page will 
soon tire out even those who have eyes for nothing but snap 
shots. Miss Jekyll’s notes are pleasant, and her mastery of 
the classical nomenclature of garden plants seems as com- 
plete as that of a head gardener. She would introduce into 


London : 


Yet, inaccurate though the title be, we are grateful _ 
We have waited for it nearly twenty years ; and | 


Malaysia experiencing his adventures over again. To his 
reader who has never been a hundred miles from Hyde Park 
Corner the picture he paints is only less real than that which 
Life in Malaysia is not 
exactly what life is in London, but he finds the men and women 
of the far-off forest wilds just as much men and women as 
Europeans, and to him they are all friends, whom he is anxious 
to make known to other friends in other lands. 


‘*Palestine Exploration Fund” (Quarterly Statement). 
1901. 

The chief interest in this quarterly statement is an article by 
Canon MacColl on the site of Golgotha. His article, if it does 
not absolutely prove the authenticity of the traditional site, at 
least proves the impossibility of the suggested new site. Canon 
MacColl has given a peculiarly lucid and convincing arrange- 
ment of the evidence. 


July 


THEOLOGICAL NOTICES. 


| “The Social Life of the Hebrews.” (The Semitic Series.) By 


her water-gardens some of the charming flowers of the marsh | 


and the bog and riverside, amongst others the butterwort one 


of the commonest and prettiest flowers of the wayside in | 


various Continental countries, but too scarce in the South of 
England, and the little bog pimpernel. The last named is one 
of the overlooked plants of many of our marshes owing to its 
diminutive size and its modest habit of growth. It continues 
to grow in some spots very late in the summer, and may be 
looked for even in early September. 


“S. Gilbert of Sempringham and the Gilbertines.” 
Graham. London: Elliot Stock. 1901. 


Modern History and the high places which some of then: have 


won on the examiners’ lists have been notable features of Oxford | 


scholarship during the last decade. 
Somerville has turned her attention to the Order of Sempring- 
ham whose history has not hitherto been published. She has, 
as her footnotes show, consulted a great number of authorities, 
some such as Stubbs and Dugdale very accessible of course, 
but others very little known and on this subject, in some cases, 
probably not explored at all. S. Gilbert of Sempringham 


Miss Rose Graham of | 


E. Day. London: Nimmo. Igo!. 55. net. : 
This book is hardly worthy of its subject; only a scholar of 
the first rank can collect and arrange such familiar data as 


| those furnished by the Old Testament and at the same time 


make the conclusions he draws from them fresh and 
instructive. Mr. Day too often falls into the trap of merely 
telling the Bible stories in his own language, with comments as 
a rule unfavourable to the characters in them, and then thinking 
he is amassing sociological data. Again, in collecting and 
exhibiting these it is important to keep one’s sense of propor- 
tion, to know what to mention and what to omit; Mr. Day is 
deficient here ; amid a good deal that is valuable in.his later 
chapters he chronicles much that is trivial and obvious ; it does 
not after all add completeness to a disquisition on costume to 
inform us that the outer garment ‘“‘ when worn by the poor was 


| of coarse cheap material ; but the robes worn by the wealthy 


were frequently rich and costly”; nor are we the wiser for 


' reading in connexion with education that “those who could 


| afford to do so may have employed private instructors for their 


children” ; or that in warfare the combatants before joining 
battle “raised a great cry or yell, a custom still in vogue, which 
has its psychological reasons as well as its extreme antiquity, 
which may be pled (!) in its favour”. His criticism of 


| the Old Testament Scriptures is of the most advanced 


By Rose | 


type; all the early books have been so worked over by 


' unscrupulous redactors that only the specialist can suc- 
The number of women who have taken up the Final School of | 


cessfully disentangle the threads of old gold from the later 
and inferior. materials; and wien they are disentangled 
we have grave doubts as to whether they are gold atall. For 
Yahwism was apparently a sorry affair indeed until the 
prophets took it in hand; idolatry, human sacrifice, low moral 
standards, passion, hard, cruel and unreasonable arbitrariness 
were its characteristics ; a followerof Yahweh “involved North 
Israel in a carnival of blood” (a rather mixed metaphor), an@® 
our author shakes his head sadly not only at Jehu but at many 
a better man, for his standard is a high one and very few c& 
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the Old Testament heroes reach it ; even the prophets do not 
satisfy him and he finds in Isaiah and Amos “an ascetic note 
that is not altogether healthful”. In spite however of the 
platitudes and the extravagant criticism there are good chapters 
on such subjects as the clan, the family, the rise of nationalism, 
village and city life and so forth: yet there are points we are 
sorry he has passed over. There is hardly anything on that 
defective sense of individuality among the ancient Semites, on 
which Dr. Mozley laid such stress ; nothing on deportation as 
a result of war; and a chapter on literature and education 
without a word as to the Hebrew’s fondness for proverbs and 
his unrivalled power of uttering good ones. In style Mr. Day’s 
speech bewrayeth him; the Book of the Covenant “expected 
considerable in the way of actual conduct”; he uses ‘* back 
of” instead of “behind”; and “summation” and “ supple- 
mentation” ; but though we have these and other American 
words we are mercifully spared American spelling. 


“The Risen Master.” By H. Latham. Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell. 6s. 

Mr. Latham in this book pursues similar lines of thought to 
those which marked his earlier work “Pastor Pastorum” ; 
though here his object is twofold, not only to represent the 
appearances of the risen Saviour as steps in a careful scheme 
for the spizitual education of the disciples, but also to prove the 
minute accuracy of S. John’s account of the empty grave and 
the position of the grave clothes on the Resurrection morning. 
There is something refreshing in Mr. Latham’s work. He is 
an author who studies and thinks for a long time before he 
writes ; who thinks out things for himself instead of reprodu- 
cing the hastily assimilated conclusions of others ; who states 
his arguments deliberately and clearly and does not mind 
repeating himself if he can thereby make his point plainer ; 
and who in consequence is clear, interesting and original. His 
method also is different from that of too many modern students ; 
he does not labour to analyse the Gospel accounts of the 
Resurrection into a jumble of fragmentary or discordant 
traditions, but takes them for what they profess to be, and 


with a careful and often brilliant exegesis lets us see what a. 


consistent history they present. Yet with all this he is a critic 
and an acute one ; and his footnotes show that he has kept 
pace with modern research. Occasionally indeed his indepen- 
dence of thought makes him arbitrary and fanciful, and we can 
no more accept his interpretation of the behaviour of our 
Lord’s ‘‘ brethren” in this book than we couid agree to his 
explanation of S. Peter’s denial in “ Pastor Pastorum.” Yet 
-— where we disagree with him we can always learn from 

‘m. 

“*Christian Conference Essays.” Edited by A. G. B. Atkinson. 
London: Black. Igo00. 5s. net. 

These are essays contributed by clergymen of the Church of 
England and by ministers of other denominations, including 
Unitarians, in the hope that a restatement of the truth on 
liberal lines may assist in promoting unity amongst Ciristians ; 
and we suppose that they are fairly representative of what a 
good many teachers both inside and outside our Church 
imagine the fundamentals of Christianity to be. Some readers 
may be apprehensive that the fundamentals of Christianity are 
perilously near being denied. Dean Fremantle appears to 
conceive the Divinity of the Saviour to lie mainly in His moral 
supremacy and His teaching, and he views with complacency 
the time when we may come to regard many things said about 
Christ by His votaries as extravagant and idolatrous. In 
Professor. Henslow’s essay on the Atonement the crucifixion 
hardly figures at all except as an example of love ; the Atone- 
ment is identical with the Incarnation, or again is the union of 
man with fellow man, or of man with his own duty, through 
the example and grace of Christ. The higher criticism, it need 
hardly be said, is triumphantly preached throughout the book, 
and further reformation, if not complete abolition, demanded 
in regard to the Church’s creeds. The essays however are 
unequal not only in merit but in the progressiveness of their 
theology ; we doubt if Dr. Fremantle’s position on the Divinity 
of our Lord would satisfy Professor Henslow. Dr. Agar Beet’s 
paper on our debt to modern Biblical scholarship is a really 
fine piece of work. 


“A Treatise on the History of Confession until it developed 
into Auricular Confession A.D. 1215.” By C. M. Roberts. 
London: Clay. 1901. 3. 6d. 

The question of confession is ever with us, and there is no 


| 


subject, even in theology, on which fanatics on both sides talk | 


more wildly. We must beware of thinking that we have 
necessarily settled the rights and wrongs of a practice when 
we have traced its history ; yet Mr. Roberts has done good 
service in compiling this short history of confession up to the 
epoch when at the fourth Lateran Council the Western Church 
made it obligatory for every Catholic to confess to his own 
priest at least once a year. The book will of course be dis- 
tasteful to extremists on either side ; we cannot but recognise 
that in the early Church there was an elaborate system of 
‘confession and penance for members who fell into grave sin, 
and that most of the Fathers strongly recommend penitent 
sinners to unburden their consciences to.their, clergy ; -while 
on the other hand the custom of a frequent confession embra- 


| “Faith and Folly.” 


cing all the secrets of the heart and the minor sins of daily life 
was a part of the monastic discipline, not of ordinary Church 
life ; and periodical confession does not appear to be urged 
on the laity at all till well on in the eighth century. Mr. 
Roberts’s style leaves room for improvement and his chapters 
give the impression of consisting of a number of independent 
paragraphs collected and sewn together ; but his book will be 
useful for those who cannot study such works as Morinus and 
Lea. 


“The Books of the New Testament.” By L. Pullan. London: 
Rivingtons. Igor. 

The liberal and progressive theologians have been writing so 
copiously of late that it is a change to read an introduction to 
the New Testament by a critic who is not only conserva- 
tive but quite jubilantly conservative. Mr. Pullan’s posi- 
tion however is not the result of prejudice or ignorance 
but of conviction ; he claims in his preface to have made an 
ample use of recent critical investigation and he has really done 
so; the most modern critics receive attention but very scant 
mercy at his hands. They are branded as “sceptics”, 
“rationalists”, ‘non-Christian writers”, “the opponents of 
orthodox Christianity” and so forth, and their theories are as a 
rule scornfully summarised and pitted against each other with 
a triumphant result for orthodoxy. This is a pity, because it 
gives a narrow and intolerant tone to a book which is an honest 
and useful piece of work, and contains a good deal of sound 
criticism ; it would be, even with this drawback, valuable to 
many a reader who wished to study the question but was 
ignorant of Greek ; the early chapters on the Synoptic Gospels 
are excellent, and the appendices contain some useful informa- 
tion. There is a misprint on p. 63 where an old Latin MS. is 
quoted as A instead of a. 


By J. S. Vaughan. London: Burns and 
Oates. 1901. 5s. net. 

Monsignor John Vaughan and his “ Faith and Folly” have 
already succeeded in producing quite an animated correspon- 
dence in the SATURDAY REVIEW; and they who have read his 
letters will have gained a fairly clear idea of his style and 
methods of argument. His book consists mainly of essays on 
apologetic subjects written in a tone of easy, indeed arrogant, 
assurance. It is perilous work to try and demonstrate the 
solemn truths of religion in this light-hearted manner ; it may 
please the author, and satisfy those of his readers whose faith 
ig already sure and who rejoice in cheap scores ; but we doubt 
if it will convince any anxious soul, while the adversary will 
dismiss the book as claptrap and be hardened im his unbelief. 
There are two articles however on social problems which are 
written in better taste, though the author tends to spend too 
much time in demonstrating the obvious and the threadbare. 


THE SEPTEMBER REVIEWS. 
Lord Rosebery, we suspect, will not find the business of 
ploughing his own furrow so absorbing as to prevent him 
giving a little attention to the September Reviews. He 


| may derive a hint from them as to the course he should 


pursue in both his own and his country’s interests. In 
the “ Fortnightly” “ Calchas” addresses an open letter to him 
which tells him plainly that he must choose a part. He 
may have determined never voluntarily to return to the 
political arena: he will have to revise that decision, to 
abandon the réle of independent critic, which is “reserved 
for Able Editors”, and to adopt a course which has not the 
effect of scattering all who would be his adherents. He must 
identify himself with one party or the other. It would 
be sadly prosaic if he were to join the Unionists; nor 
must he dream of forming a new party. There is need of a 
Liberal party with a programme which shall be at once Imperial 
and domestic. ‘“ England,” Calchas writes, “‘ needs Lord Rose- 
bery, if the clotted Philistinism of a vulgar and vaunting 
sense of Empire is to be dissolved.” Fifteen years ago, 
“ Blackwood” reminds us, Mr. Gladstone declared Lord Rose- 
bery to be “the man of the future” ; “a man of the future he 
remains to-day ”-—with a shorter time for the fulfilment of his 
destiny. What is the cause of Lord Rosebery’s isolation? 
“ Blackwood ” is of opinion that he was both the creation and 
the creature of Mr. Gladstone, and that political salvation could 
come to him as it came to Mr. Chamberlain only by throwing 
off “the heavy allegiance.” 

If Mr. Sidney Webb is right, that is what Lord Rosebery has 
now done. In an article in the “ Nineteenth Century” Mr. 
Webb explains that Lord Rosebery has escaped trom the 
Houndsditch of Gladstonian rags and patches. He is tired 
of the atomic conceptions of Radicalism, and in Mr. Webb’s 
view realises that the reason why the present (Government is 
kept in office is that a worse thing might befall—“ a Govern- 
ment of Gladstonian ghosts. And until an alternative Govern- 


ment that has thoroughly purged itself of Gladstonian Liberalism 
comes in sight the ‘Cecil dynasty’, as the Radical papers love 
to call it, will reign faute de mieux”. To the man in the street, 
says Mr. Webb, Lord Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey offer 
no advantages over Lord Salisbury and Mr.:Chamberlain, and 
he asks “ What'steps would: this-alternative ‘Government take 
to insure the rearing of an Imperial race”? What steps indeed 
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can they take if they are as high and dry above the bulk of the 
Gladstonian relicts who constitute all that exists of an opposi- 
tion, as Mr. Webb suggests? They have few followers, and 


camp. That Sir Edward Grey’s views on the Imperial ques- 
tion have undergone no weakening, his vigorous statement 
in the “ National Review” of the causes of the South African 
war affords striking proof. The persons who think their 
country in the wrong in any quarrel must happily, Sir Edward 
points out, ever be in a minority and they have only to get 
control of affairs to be undeceived and disappear. There is 
little of the visionary about Sir Edward Grey. He is not one 
of the dreamers of the Bloch school. M. Jean de Bloch reappears 
in the “ Contemporary” with a long article on the wars of the 
future. When he says that “the romance of war has vanished 
into thin air with its gaudy uniforms, unfurled banners and 
soul-stirring music ”, we agree, but his general conclusions seem 
to be vitiated by a vague sort of idea that Great Britain has 
practically been beaten in South Africa. He does not say so, 
but he insists on the advantages we have enjoyed and the 
disasters we have suffered, his object being to show that wars 
between Great Powers must henceforth be impossible. The 
South African war certainly does not bear out that conclusion, 
ualess the conditions of war between Great Powers are to 
become identical with those which have obtained in South 
Africa. 

“ The pride of independent nationality must gradually give 
way to the pride of being members of the great confederations ”, 
writes Mr. E. Wake Cook in the “ Contemporary Review ”, a 
proposition to which neither pro-Irishmen nor pro-Boers will 
subscribe. To a “strong and loyal federal Parliament ”, fol- 
lowing a certain modification of existing boundaries and the 


division of Cape Colony into Eastern and Western self-govern- | ; 
| feat. 


ing sections, Mr. Iwan Muller looks in the “ Fortnightly” for 
the satisfactory settlement of South Africa. 
well as in South Africa the future is far from bright. 


The Saturday Review. 


' herself? Let Germany and America’ progress industrially as 


rapidly as their inventive skill and the ability of their workmen 


} - few s,and__—will permit, but it is time that we took steps to see that their 
the politicians who agree with them are mainly in the Unionist | 


progress should not be wholly at our expense. The deficiencies 


| as an economist of the author of “ Drifting” do not justify 


optimism as to the future of British trade. 

To turn to the lighter articles in the Reviews: in the 
“ National ” Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, in the “ Fortnightly” 
Mr. Charles Benham, and in the ‘‘New Liberal” Princess 
Catherine Radziwill all deal with the late Empress Frederick, 
the most personal of the three sketches being the last. Mr. 
Benham hints, rather than draws, an ingenious comparison 
between the position of the Prince Consort in England and that of 
his eldest daughter in Germany. Inthe “ National ” Mr. Leslie 
Stephen writes on Anthony Trollope and in the “ Nineteenth ” 
Mr. W. F. Lord discusses Lord Lytton’s novels. Mr. Lord 


| traces the secret of Lytton’s success to the fact that he carried 


In Ireland as | 
“ Black- | 


wood ” discovers “symptoms of the recrudescence of agrarian | 


agitation and outrage”, and the Irish members will certainly be | 


restive under the menace of a redistribution scheme which 
would reduce their numbers in Parliament to their proper pro- 
portion. Mr. Edward Dicey in the “ Nineteenth Century” ad- 
vocates drastic measures for getting rid of “the Irish Nuisance ”. 
He would introduce legislation dealing equally with all parts of 
the United Kingdom, and gets over the difficulty presented by the 
Act of Union with the remark that if the Act is never to be 
modified, “it is impossible to understand how votes by ballot, 
household suffrage, the disestablishment of the State Church, 


the a!terations of the relations between landlords and tenants | 


and any number of similar acts never contemplated at the time 
of the Act of Union have been made law in Ireland without her 
representatives protesting against them as violations of the 
compact by which Ireland was indissolubly incorporated in the 
United Kingdom”. 

Foreign politics do not enter as largely as might be expected 
into the consideration of reviewers, and Mr. W. B. Duffield in 
the “ Monthly” is almost alone in drawing attention to the 
possibilities of the near future. That Italy’s position as a 
member of the Triple Alliance is one of some delicacy and 
difficulty is certain, and Mr. Duffield explains at length her case 
against her allies. He advocates the cultivation by Italy of an 
understanding with France and economic concentration. 
Signor Crispi, he says, “would have been on the whole more 
wisely inspired 1f on his second advent to power he had not 
allowed himself to be led astray by his leaning towards 
England, to refuse the offer by France of a highly beneficial 
commercial treaty in consideration of abandoning the arrange- 
ment with us in the Mediterranean. Like ourselves Italy has 
suffered from a want of business-like Imperialism”. A fuller 
examination of Crispi’s aims and ideas is made in the “ Con- 
temporary” by Signor Paolo d’Albaro. Crispi and King 
Humbert failed in their attempt to realise their dreams of an 
African Empire, and their failure, says Signor d’Albaro, 
blinded people to “the grandeur” of their conception of “a 
new school of discipline and victory for new generations” in 
which African adventure would have its part. Mr. Duffield’s 
verdict is that which history will possibly deliver ; Signor 
@Albaro’s that which all Italians eager to see Italy resume 
her ancient traditions will endorse. 

Is Great Britain living on her capital? Mr. W. H. Mallock 
—who by the way starts an exhaustive investigation in the 
“ Fortnightly” into the present relation of science and religion— 
in the “ Monthly” controverts the conclusions of the author of 
“ Drifting” as laid down in the “Contemporary ” during the 
past month or two. Though we do not accept the author in 
question as anything more than the most superficial and 
opportune of economists, we must confess that Mr. Mallock’s 
criticisms do not bring us mich comfort. 
Returns for years past have been reassuring mainly to our 
foreign competitors, and Mr. Ernest Williams in an article in 
the “ National Review” entitled “ Made in Germany—Five 
Years After” is unhappily entitled to claim credit for true 
prophecy. In the interval, Germany has become as formidable 
a rival as was anticipated, and the United States have gone 
ahead still faster. 


British Trade © 


Will England, asks Mr. Williams, defend | 


on in prose the Byronic tradition. “Lytton like Byron contrived 
to envelop himself and his works in a romantic atmosphere, 
where both the author and his creations looked far grander 
than they were in reality.” In the “Monthly” Mr. W. B. 
Yeats makes confession of a belief in “ Magic” ; in the “New 
Liberal” Mr. E. F. Benson—needless to say an enthusiastic 
golfer—appraises the superior social value of golf when weighed 
against other pastimes ; in “‘ Blackwood” Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
gives an account of his experiences with the pilchard fleet off 
Looe, which “ during half the year lives by pilchard, thrives by 
pilchard, speaks of pilchard, reeks of pilchard, thinks of pilchard, 
stinks of pilchard”. An article on “Cricket Records” in the 
same magazine discounts the credit attaching to some record- 
makers especially in bowling, the writer contending perfectly 
reasonably that a large number of wickets taken for a small 
number of runs does not necessarily point to a great bowling 
That is especially the case where bowling records are 
made on practically unplayable wickets. The Bishop of 
Calcutta in the “Empire Review” while urging that mission- 
aries should avoid conflicts with the State, makes a plea for 
the “open door” for missionary enterprise in the Far East. 
In “ Longman’s Magazine” Mr. George Paston affords us some 
glimpses of “eighteenth-century London through French eye- 
glasses”, and the Rev. John Vaughan shows what the early 
botanists thought of Essex. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


La Cina. Ollendorff. 
3f. 

Although M. Louis Bertrand is careful to explain in his 
preface that his characters are wholly fictitious they neverthe- 
less come to us as exceptionally accurate and brilliant studies 
of one or two notorious personages in Algiers. Carmelo, the 
anti-Semitic journalist and agitator, strongly resembles in 
brutality Max Régis, the late Mayor. Their campaign is 
identical. The appalling riots provoked by Carmelo in which 
Jews are beaten to the ground and their shops are ransacked 
have taken place quite recently. Anti-Semitism, in fact, 
is the keynote of this remarkable book, and we can scarcely 
believe that M. Bertrand, in writing it, has relied more upon 
his imagination than upon impressions gained at first hand in 
the street. At all events “La Cina” is a highly realistic 
volume, conveys in parts the idea of having been “ vécu” ; is 
more a series of sketches than a story. Perhaps the only 
unlife-like person in the book is “La Cina” herself—for she,. 
an emotional and a beautiful Italian, is strangely out of place in 
M. Bertrand’s scheming, savage sphere ; the romance between 
her and Michel Botteri can only have been introduced to 
provide the “love interest”, refreshing interludes. 
Michel Botteri becomes exasperated at times over her fanta- 
sies. His object in leaving France was to superintend the 
property left him by his father in Algiers, to study the people, 
and be elected deputy, and so with the arrival of new interests, 
new anxieties, his passion for “La Cina” cools. No sooner 
does he interview his constituents than he becomes seized with 
a horror of anti-Semitism ; but his friends bid him make an 
ally of Carmelo—for Carmelo is popular, Carmelo is beloved 
of ignorant people because he, after the manner of agitating 
anti-Semites, cunningly announces that his one aim is to protect 
them against “thieving” Jews. The meeting between Carmelo 
and Botteri is powerfully conceived. Although the agitator 
employs the subtlest stratagems, infinite eloquence, Botteri 
cannot bring himself to join in the infamous persecu- 
tion. Moreover, next day, when a fearful riot takes place, 
Botteri saves an old, old Jew from assassination ; and, later on, 
at a dinner party, loudly denounces the cowardice and savagery 
of the authorities in Algiers. Here, M. Bertrand is at his 
strongest ; nothing could be finer than Botteri’s appeal to the 
Archbishop of Algiers, a mercenary, crafty person ; and to his. 
Vicaire Général, a hypocrite. Passionately, he cries : “Vous 
compromettre? Vous avez r de vous compromettre en 
faisant votre devoir! . . . Mais c’est indigne, monsieur! Votre 
devoir 4 vous, Monsieur le Vicaire Général, qui officiez si bien,. 
qui avait une prestance si imposante, c’était de vous jeter dans 
la mélée, un crucifix 4 la main... . Oui, avec un crucifix f° 


Par Louis Bertrand. Paris: 1901. 
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The Saturday Review. 


. . de vous mettre entre les victimes et !es bourreaux.” 
Botteri is an excellent Catholic, and so the Vicaire Général 
excuses him ; but the refusal of his Church to condemn the 
Jewish massacres publicly, to attempt to prevent them, gives 
Botteri a bitter blow—for weeks he is haunted by the horrible 
scene, the cries. Of course, his intervention is fruitless. Algiers 
is fiercely anti-Semitic ; and the riots continue, the Govern- 
ment officials fearing them, the Archbishop calmly tolerating 
them, Carmelo and his followers feverishly inciting the multi- 
tude to commit the most heinous atrocities. Thus, three- 
quarters of M. Bertrand’s book ; but, among other interesting 
characters, we may single out the Prince de Lamballe whose 
dream it is to see the Jews exterminated, the French Republic 
upset, and England in the hands of the enemy, devastated. 
He, a decrepit old creature, half blind and wizened, may be 
seen smiling upon the rioters, crying “A bas la République ” 
and “ Mort aux Juifs”. His eyes shine when a Jew is thrown 
to the ground, trampled upon; but his bitterest words are 
directed against England. However, Claude Gelée, Botteri’s 
friend and afterwards his political agent, is a colourless 
character. He, no more than “La Cina”, is necessary to 
the book ; and his quarrel with Botteri seems to us unnatural. 
Here and there, M. Bertrand presents vivid descriptions of 
Algiers scenery, and his picture of Marseilles at night is ad- 
mirable. The Italians, Spaniards and Maltese in Algiers are 
all powerfully portrayed. The style is strong if not exactly 
cultured. We have no hesitation in most cordially recom- 
mending M. Bertrand’s book. 


(Continued on page 312.) 
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-Les Vingt et Un Jours d’un Neurasthénique. Par Octave 
Mirbeau. Paris: Charpentier-Fasquelle. 1901. 3f. 50c. 


From the following quotation, it will not be difficult to 

- Getermine what M. Octave Mirbeau’s witty chapters disclose :— 
“été, la mode, ou le soin de sa santé, qui est aussi une 
mode, veut que l’on voyage. Quand on est un bourgeois cossu, 
bien obéissant, respectueux des usages modernes, il faut, 4 une 
certaine époque de l’année, quitter ses affaires, ses plaisirs, ses 
‘bonnes paresses, ses chéres intimités, pour aller, sans trop 
savoir pourquoi, se plonger dans le grand tout. Selon le 
discret langage des journaux et des personnes distinguées qui 


les lisent, cela s’appelle un déplacement, terme moins poétique | 


que voyage, et combien plus juste! . . . Certes, le coeur n’y est 
pas toujours & se déplacer, on peut méme dire qu’il n’y est 
presque jamais, mais on doit ce sacrifice & ses amis, ses 
ennemis, & ses domestiques, vis-’-vis desquels il s’agit de tenir 
un rang prestigieux, car le voyage suppose l’argent, et l’argent 
toutes les supériorités sociales.” So M. Mirbeau conducts us 
to the seaside, to sulphur springs, to country spots where, more 
or less uncomfortably, the Parisian passes his holidays among 
provincial people and foreigners. Most wittily does he reveal 
and comment upon all the little drawbacks of such a “ déplace- 
ment” ; the little worries. Moreover, he is merciless over the 
“bourgeois cossu ” and his family ; over the vanities of women, 
the follies of children. In fact, there is no peace; Paris is 
quieter than any “ plage”, no Parisian when on the boulevards 
loses his temper, gossips, spoils his digestion as he does when 
seen idling at the seaside. July and August are the most 
anxious, the most exhausting months in the whole of the year ; 
are responsible for innumerable quarrels, constant discomforts, 
countless grey hairs. All this M. Mirbeau says and proves 
most cleverly, but the most brilliant feature of the book is the 
dialogue. Dull people, flippant people, pompous people, 
ignorant people, malicious people—all these and a dozen other 
typical seaside visitors gossip characteristically before us. We 
have met them all, and so cordially corroborate M. Mirbeau’s 
account of them. At no time does he exaggerate the depression 
of their existence, the appalling banality of their talk. Each 
sketch is clear, precise ; nothing could be subtler than the 
humour, the occasional cynicism, the style. 


Nouveau Journal Inédit de Marie Bashkirtsef, suivi des 
Lettres de Maupassant-Bashkirtsef. Paris: Edition de 
“La Revue”. 1901. 3f. 50c. 

This, of course, is not as long a diary as its predecessor ; the 
volume is made up essentially of fragments. And the advis- 
ability of publishing the “journal” is an open point. For our 
part we cannot be interested in Marie Bashkirtseff’s account of 

a new dress; nor in her interminable and very often empty 

reflections, her quite ordinary conversations with not always 

remarkable people, her eternal complaints. Then, her vanity 
is as pronounced as ever; we are not entertained by her 
enumeration of vapid lovers, “le jeune L——”, &c. We 
become exasperated, restless ; we fret. However, in our quality 
as reviewers, we must expect to hear more and more about 

Marie Bashkirtseff until our eyes become dim, until our fingers 

tremble too much to holda pen. Someone will always have 

another “fragment” to produce ; soon there will be a Marie 

!Bashkirtseff literature—with dictionary and all the rest. It is 

no use protesting ; we must bear with the meddlesome admirers 

of Marie Bashkirtseff. As for the letters, they are, to say the 
least, mediocre ; consist only of a few pages gay at times 
on Maupassant’s part, rarely interesting on his ambitious cor- 
respondent’s. Facsimiles of both handwritings are given, 
showing “blots”. But we are not thrilled ; there is nothing 
remarkable about the blots. Portraits follow, and photographs 

-of certain pictures. The paper is good; the book is well 

printed and is accompanied by the usual enthusiastic “ puff”. 


Leur Fille. Par Jean de Ferriéres. Paris : Ollendorff. 3f. 5oc. 


An early story by the brilliant author of “Une Ame 
-Obscure”. There is undoubted grimness in everything M. de 
Ferriéres writes ; and here we find a charming girl suddenly 
discovering that a liaison exists between a friend of the family 
and her mother. The situation is made all the more tragic by tte 
fact that the friend—*“]'Ami” as he is affectionately called —has 
ever enjoyed the confidence of father and daughter. However, 
the daughter bids the friend begone ; and powerful chapters 
~follow. All three miss “l’Ami”, who was so gentle, so de- 
voted ; and the daughter begins to think that the liaison was 
nocommon one. The father frets; the mother fades; the 
daughter herself has a love affair, but is abandoned. And the 
house is gloom without “Ami”. Eventually the 
daughter hears that the friend is lying on his death-bed near 
by, and tells her mother. Both go to “l’Ami” ; the farewell is 
wonderfully conceived. Then, when the friend is no more, the 
daughter steals away, leaving behind her her mother. Each 
-character is a convincing creation. Our sympathies rest with 
all four ; “Ami” is in no sense a bad man, only a rather weak 
man, and the love affair is at no time sensuous, vulgar. More- 
over, it was a love affair of years and years—seemingly inevit- 
-able, in the circumstances natural. Once again we would pay 
-& tribute to M. de Ferriéres’ perfect style, his fine sense of con- 
‘struction. He has done nothing that is not entirely artistic. 


Tranguillement. Par Valentin Mandelstamm. Paris: Ollendorff. 
1go1. 3f. 

A volume of verse of the kind that appears constantly in 
Paris: rarely powerful, usually melancholy, always musical. 
M. Valentin Mandelstamm is something of a sceptic, is given to 
despairing. In “Avis” he bids us disbelieve in everything and 
everybody; there is always an awakening. In “Tristesse”, 
he is at his best: the tone of the book may be judged from 
these lines— 

Un soupir sans fin, profond comme un puits! 
Et comme en un puits il fait noir en moi : 
Oh! Pattendrissant et piteux émoi. 

Je voudrais réver un peu. Je ne puis. 


Idylle Rouge. Par Adolphe Chenevitre. Paris: Lemerre. 
1901. 3f. Soc. 

Gilford is an anarchist who has studied Kropotkine, who is 
for ever expounding terrific theories. But, at heart, he is an 
amiable soul, quite incapable of throwing a bomb or planning 
an assassination. Although he is an electrician in a gay 
theatre, “il se fait une régle de chasteté”. And when at last 
he falls in love with a beautiful actress, he suffers, struggles, 
determines at last to break his vow. However, he is taken for 
a burglar when he enters the actress’s house one night, and 
arrested. Months later, he dies . . . but not before the actress 
has embraced him. The story is powerful in parts, and Gilford 
is an interesting creation. But why is there not more about 
anarchy ? 


La Fondation et l’ Histoire de la Banque d’Angleterre. Par 
A. Andréadés. Paris: Rousseau. 1gol!. 


The history of the English Bank from its foundation in 1694 
up to 1844 is traced in great detail. There is much skill of a 
very French character in the aptitude with which the history of 
the country and the bank are amalgamated. The quoted 
authorities show the historical thoroughness of the work but 
the author has happily dominated his material. It is not 
often that a book so valuable for reference is so interesting 
to read. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. ie sept. 36. 


The opening article on “ Les Tendances nouvelles de Armée 
Allemande” is an extremely ingenious if naif attempt to 
show that if she wishes France may train soldiers that shall 
conquer the world. Conscription is necessary for the acquiring 
of the best material and future wars will demand soldiers of 
personal intelligence and absolute devotion to their chief. In 
these respects, such is the argument, French soldiers are likely 
to be unapproachable. The number contains a critical article 
on Nietzsche’s principle of “ non-morality ”, a graceful descrip- 
tive article on Viterbie and another on the Channel ports of 
France, and the Vicomte G. d’Avenel discusses the philosophy 
of the theatre in his second article on “Le Mécanisme de la 
Vie Moderne.” 


Revue Brittanigue. 28 aout. 5f. 


The place of honour is occupied by an admirable account of 
the principal events that took place during Queen Victoria’s 
reign. With infinite dignity the author pays a tribute to the 
great qualities of the Queen, giving instances of her invariable 
kindliness, her consummate tact. The concluding passage is 
eloquent ; and the correspondence from foreign lands is, as 
ever, interesting. 


For This Week’s Books see page 314. 


‘*The standard of highest purity.”.—Tue Lancer. 


COCOA 


Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 
Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: “‘CADBURY’s is, with- 
out question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For 
Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 
nothing superior to be found.” 


CADBURY'S COCOA is a “Perfect Food.” 
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‘*I can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The ‘‘ Mayor” in Zo-Day. 


from 4 gs. 
8 gs. 
60s. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT - 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and YEST _,, 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


“‘That must be true which all men say.” 


It is conceded by all cyclists that the first pneumatic tyres were 
-DUNIJOP TYRES 
and that they are unrivalled for every 
purpose. 

Wired or beaded edges optional. 
£3 3s. per pair. 


Guaranteed for thirteen months. 
Of all cycle agents. 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD. 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham ; and Branches. 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


COCOA 


Dr. J. M. Barrie says, ** What I eall the ‘Areadia’ in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other.” 


LB. SAMPLE TIN, 2/3; POST FREE, 2/6, 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. 


OR AGENTS. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Nearty Oprosite Bonp Streer). 


INVENTORS OF THE 


33 
“ Sans-Plis ” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The “‘Sans-Pxis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian 
and Colonial wear. Being entirely tree trom gathers, it is cooler, 
much stronger, and will bear the Indian mode of washing better 
than any Shirt in use. 

A single Shirt, or other article, made to asure, and accurate 
patterns preserved to ensure correctness in the execution of future 

ers. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES 


Ask tosee , 


Trade Mark. 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


“SWAN” 


are the 
BEST SYSTEM, 
BEST QUALITY, 


and SATISFACTION is SF 
GUARANTEED to 
the Purchaser. “Swan” 

Clip is at- 


tached to the 
point cover by 

an encircling band 
which strengthens the 
rim. It secures the pen 
by gripping the edge of 


Three distinct sizes— 


10/6, 16/6, 


post ‘ree. the waistcoat pocket. 
Other Prices- Supplied Silver io all 3 sizes 
“ Swans.” 
11/6 to ’ To be had of all Stationers. 
£20 


Write for Catalogue— 


* MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 
95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
8 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. ° 
Brentano's, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS PosT FREE, 


tf G B 35 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
49s. PER DOZEN. WHISKY. 


CARRIAGE PAID, 
OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLECE. 


’ ] ‘HE WINTER SESSION will begin on Tuesday, 
October 1st, 1901. 

Students can resice in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
Collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

The Medical Schowl contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed Labora- 
tories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, Museum, Library, &c. 

The Amalgamated Clubs’ Ground (10 acres) is at Winchmore Hill, within easy 
reach of the Hospital. 

For further particulars apply, -e thd or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 
College St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 

A handbook forwarded on application. 


KING’S COLLECE, LONDON. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


ULL- COURSES FOR MATRICULATED 
STUDENTS in Arts, Science, Engineering, ‘Medicine, and Theology, at 
composition fees, or students may attend the separate classes. 
Preparations for all examinations of the London University. 
There are a few vacancies for Resident Students. 
Michaelmas term commences October 3. 
or and all information to the SecrETARY, King's College, 
ndon, W.C. 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, K Term 
October 14. Apply ' to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square. 


Micheel 
gt M 


commences 


London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women. 


8 HUNTER STRE ET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 


HE WINTER SESSION begins on TUESDAY, 
October 1st.) ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP, St. Dunstan's Medical 
ce. value £60, for. three years extenable to five years; SCHOOL 
HOLARSHIP, £30. Fees for Lectures and Hospital Practice, *Lia5 i in one 
can or £135 in four instalments. Fees for Preliminary Scientific Classes, £21. 
The Prospectus, giving full information as to entrance and other Scholarships, can 


tained from the Secretar 
cretary~ GARRETT ANDERSON, M.D., Dean 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE 
UNICORN. 


APHRODITE AGAINST ARTEMIS. A Tragedy. 


By T. Sturce Moore. Small gto. cloth, gilt back and sides. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE GLASGOW HERALD.—“ We can honestly say that Mr. Sturge Moore 
has produced a work that is full of power and beauty—a work of real genius. 


THE VINE-DRESSER. 
Fcap. Svo. cloth gilt. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE TIMES.—“ Mr. Moore's is an austere and somewhat stiff-jointed Muse, 
but she is of the true lineage. The lover of poetry will find evidence of this on 
every page.” 


By T. SturGe Moore. 


IN MEMORIAM. By Atrrep Lorp Tennyson. 


With 134 Large Rubricated Initials (all different) from designs by Blanche 
McManus. Medium 8vo. (94 x 6 inches), printed in red and black from re- 
markably bold type, bound in cream and gold, and encased in a box ready for 
presentation. Only 100 copies were printed for England, which are numbered. 
ros. 6d, net, 


JOHN OF DAMASCUS. By DovcLas 
Crown 8vo. half-bound, 5s. net. Second edition. 
THE OUTLOOK. —“ On the whole it is safe to say that we have mot had ony. 


thing on so spontaneous, so fresh, so deft, and so pr for a ¢ 
time past 


AINSLIE. 


THE BACCHANTE, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Warrer Hocc. Med. 16mo. gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE LITERARY th "ORL D.—* There can be no doubt that Mr. Hogg has 


the root of the matter in him.” 


ROSE-LEAVES FROM PHILOSTRATUS. 


Percy Ossorn. © Medium 16mo. gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Well deserves its exquisite format, 
and its place in the charming little series to which it belongs.” 


By 


VIGIL AND VISION. By W. H. PHELps. 


16mo. gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE GLASGOW HERALD.— 
doubtedly a true poet.” 


Medium 


** These sonnets prove that Mr. Phelps is un- 


THE VISITS OF HENRY VIII. By the Author 


of An Englishman's Love-Letters.”. Imperial 32mo., Tokio vellum, flaps, all 
edges gilt, with a gold panel and studs, and an old-gold silk ribbon. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE SCOTSMAN.—* A delightful little humorous skit It is capital fun 


so good-humoured that Elizabeth herself would have to pretend that she en- 
joyed it. 


UNIFORM WITH 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S LOVE-LETTERS. 


Thousand. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* There is a delicacy, a lightness, and brightness of 
touch, a really clever parodying of style which will make the little book really worth 
reading, even by those who, fired by the sentimental glamour of i imaginary circum- 
stances, have placed ‘The Love-Letters of an Englishwoman’ in a very warm 
corner of their literary affections.” 


Third 


WITH FOUR COLLOTYPE FACSIMILES. 
SHAKESPEARE NOT BACON. Some Arguments 


from Shakespeare’s Copy of Florio’s Montaigne. By Francis P. Gervais. 
Demy 4to. half-bound, 7s. 6d. net. 
LITERATURE.— 
facsimiles.” 


THE SPECTATOR. 
and force.” 


“Very useful, particularly in its admirably reproduced 


~The reasoning is followed out with much ingenuity 


THE APARTMENTS OF THE HOUSE: 


Arrangement, Furniture, and Decoration. By JoserH Croucn and EpmMunxp 

SUTLER. Fep. 4to. with a Hundred and Fifty L!lustrations. The binding is 
in four colours and gold. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE P1LOT.—* All who are intending to build a house should get this book.” 


THE LITERARY WORLD.— “We know no more pleasant guide than 
the authors of this book.” 


their 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. By Isapet Fry. 


Imp. 16mo. gilt on back, both sides, and wp, 5s. net. 


THE OUTLOOK.—“ Nowhere, save in 
find the twilight of childhood so delicately and veraciougly illumined.” 


THE ACADEMY.—* This book stands out as an authentic, almost inspired, 
record......In its way it is very nigh perfection.” 


MONICA PEVERIL TURNBULL: a Memoir and 


a Selection from her Writings in Prose and Verse. Corwn 8vo. with a Portrait, 
5s. net. eee (Nearly Ready. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN, 
vii Cecil Court, London, W.C. 
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“A Child’s Garden of Vi erse,’ will you 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. + 


ART. 
Buddhist Art in India (Translated from the ‘‘ Handbuch” of Prof, 


Albert Griinwedel by Agnes C. Gibson). Bernard Quaritch, 
12s. 6d. net. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Some Recollections of Jean Ingelow and her Early Friends. Gardner, 
Darton. 35. 6d. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson (Edited by Augustine Birrell. Vol. I.). 
Constable. 6s. net. 
FICTION. 
Pearson, 


The Strange Disappearance of Lady Delia (Louis Tracy). 
6s. 


A Set of Flats (Major Arthur Griffiths). Milne. 35. 6a. 

The Octopus (Frank Norris). Grant Richards. 6s. 

Santa Claus’ Partner (Thomas Nelson Page). Grant Richards. 5s. 

The Year One (J. Bloundelle Burton). Methuen. 6s. 

The Awakening of Anthony Weir (Silas K. Hocking). R.T.S. 35. 6d. 

From the Land of the Shamrock (Jane Barlow). Methuen. 6s. 

The Snares of the World (Hamilton Aidé). Murray. 6s. 

Heather’s Mistress (Amy Le Feuvre). R.T.S. 35. 62. 

Ward, Lock. 6s. 

Dollar Library’ :—The Darlingtons (FE. E. Peake). 
mann. 45. 

A Sower of Ww heat (Ifarold Bindloss). 

Blue Bonnets Up (Thomas Pinkerton). 

The Gold that Perisheth (David Lyall). R.T.S. 3s. 6d. 

Fortune’s Darling (Walter Raymond). Methuen. 6s. 

The History of Sir Richard Calmady (Lucas Malet). Methuen. 6s. 

Novelettes de Luxe ” :—While Charlie was Away (Mrs. Poultney 
Bigelow). Heinemann. 2s. 6d. 

The Tower of Wye (William Henry Babcock). 
Coates. 

A Union of Hearts (Katharine Tynan), 6. 
(Margaret S. Comrie). 5s. Nisbet. 

Silas Marner (George Eliot. ‘* The Warwick Edition”). 
2s. 


Heine- 


Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
John Long. 6s. 


Philadelphia : 
; The Key to the Riddle 
Blackwood. 
HIsTory. 
Children of the Nations (Poultney Bigelow). 


Mary (Queen of Scots (Samuel Cowan. 
28s. net. 


Heinemann. 
2 vols.). Sampson Low. 


NATURAL HIstTory. 
Colin Clout’s Calendar (Grant Allen). Grant Richards. 6s. 
Woodland, Field and Shore (Oliver G. Pike). K.T.S. 5s. net. 
Thompson’s Gardener’s Assistant Pe Edition, Revised and Edited by 
Wm. Watson. Division H. Vol. IV.). Gresham Publishing 
Company. 
ScHOOL Books. 
Clough’s Certificate History of Europe, 1814-1848. 
and Co. 
Boys and Girls of Other Days : a Reader for Upper Standards ( (Johe 
Finniemore). Black. Is. 4d. 
The Story of the Pirate (‘‘Sir Walter Scott Readers for Young 
People”). Black. 6d. net. 


Ralph, Holland 


Russian Self-Taught (C. A. Thimm and J. Marshall). E. Marl- 
borough and Co. 2s. 
Black’s Literature Series ” :—Poems of Shelley. Plack. 6d. net. 
THEOLOGY. 
Thang for the Sundays of the Year (H. C. G. Moule). R.T.S. 


The Reformation Settlement (Malcolm MacColl. Tenth Edition, 
Revised). Longmans. 35. 6d. net. 
‘* Follow Thou Me”: Being Letters Written on Joining the Church of 


Scotland (Shaw Maclaren). Inverness: Melven Bros. Is. 


TRAVEL. 
An Artist’s Walks in Bible Land (Henry A. Harper). R.T.S. 6s. net, 
VERSE. 
Poems of the Unknown Way (Sidney Royse Lysaght). Macmillan. 
45. 6d. net. 
The Dead Calypso and Other Verses (Louis Alexander Robertson). 
San Francisco, Cal. : A. M. Robertson. $1.50 net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Complete Works, The, of Miguel de Cervantes Saz . edra, Vol. IV. 


** Don Quixote” (Vol. "TI. Edited by Jas. I 
Glasgow: Gowans and Gray. Is. net. 
Fifteenth Annuat Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1900. 

Washington : Government Printing Office. 
‘* Grant Allen’s Historical Guides” :—The Umbrian Towns (J.. W. 
and A. M. Cruickshank). Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 


Fitzmaurice- Kelly). 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER:—Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3f. ; The National Review, 2s. 6a. ; The Nineteenth 
Century, 2s. 6d. ; The Contemporary Review, 25. 6d¢.; Revue 
des Kevues, If. 30c. ; Mercure de France, 2f. 25c. ; Das Littera- 
rische Echo; Deutsche Rundschau; Strand Magazine, 6d. ; 
Windsor Magazine, 6d. ; Sunday Strand, 6d. ; The Captain, 6d. ; 
The Wide World Magazine, 6d. ; Scribner’s Magazine, 1s. ; The 
Humanitarian, 6d. ; The Universal Magazine, 6¢. ; The Genea- 
logical Magazine, 1s. ; The Antiquary, 6¢.; The Artist, Is. 
The Churchman, 6d. ; The United Service Magazine, 2s.; The 
Idler, 6d. ; Munsey’s Magazine, 6¢.; Public School Magazine, 
6d.; The Geographical Journal, 2s. ; Parents’ Review, 6d. ; 
La Revue de Paris, 2f. 50c. ; The Monthly Review, 2s. 6d. ; 
The World’s Work (New York), 25c. ; Current Literature (New 
York), 25c. 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF THE 
NEW ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF 
J. H. JESSE’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Uniform with the Edition of Lady Jackson’s ** FRENCH MEMOIRS” 
recently published in 14 vols. by Mr. Nimmo. 
30 vols. demy 8vo. Illustrated with nearly 200 Etchings and Photo- 
gravure Plates printed on Japan paper, the Text on a clear, soft, 
deckle-edge laid paper. Cloth elegant, price 213 13s, net {for the 
complete Set. 


ENGLISH HISTORIGAL MEMOIRS 


By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 


DURING THE REIGN OF THE STUARTS, including THE PRO- 
TECTORATE. 6 vols. with full Index and 27 Lilustrations. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REVOLUTION IN 1688 TO THE DEATH OF GEORGE 
THE SECOND. 4 vols. with full Index and 27 Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRETENDERS AND 


THEIR ADHERENTS. 3 vols. with full Index and 18 Illustrations. 


LITERARY and HISTORICAL MEMORIALS 


OF LONDON. 2 vols. with full Index and 14 Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS OF KING RICHARD THE THIRD 


AND SOME OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 1 vol. with full Index 
and 6 Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND REIGN OF 


KING GEORGE THE THIRD. 5 vols. with full Index and 33 


Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS OF GEORGE SELWYN AND 


HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 4 vols. with full Index and 23 Lllustrations. 


LONDON AND ITS CELEBRITIES: and 


THE LAST WAR OF THE ROSES. 3 vols. with full Index and 23 
Illustrations. 


MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED ETONIANS. 


2 vols. with full Index and 11 Illustrations. 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW LIST 


‘HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth.  §s. 


OWEN GLYNDWR, 
THE NATIONAL HERO OF WALES. 


By ARTHUR GRANVILLE BRADLEY. 
[ Shortly. 


Mr. Bradley gives a picturesque account of the life of the Welsh chieftain who, 
about the year 1400, headed the Welsh in their last fight for independence. Two 
English expeditions sent against him were forced to retreat, but, after a heroic 
struggle, he was defeated in 1405 by Prince Henry, the future victor of Agincourt. 


FAMOUS VIOLINISTS OF TO-DAY 
AND YESTERDAY. 


By HENRY C. LAHEE, Author of ‘* Famous Singers of To-day 
and Yesterday.” Illustrated with ten full-page photogravures. 
16mo. Cloth extra, gilt top. 6s. [ Shortly. 


FAMOUS PIANISTS OF TO-DAY 
AND YESTERDAY. 


By HENRY C. LAHEE, Author of ‘‘ Famous Singers,” ‘‘ Famous 
Violinists,” &c. 16mo. Cloth. Gilt top. 6s. [ Shortly. 


THE CHRIST IDEAL. 


A STUDY OF THE SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS OF JESUS. 
By HORATIO W. DRESSER, 
Author of ‘* Living by the Spirit,” ‘* The Power of Silence,” &c. 
16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE THIRTEEN COLONIES. 


By HELEN AINSLIE SMITH, Author of ‘‘ One Hundred Famous 
Americans,” &c. In 2 volumes, crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

It is worthy of remark that notwithstanding the fact that so much has been 
written upon early American History, Mrs. Elliot is the first to bring together in 
one work the record of the growth and development of the Thirteen Colonies. 
While each colony is treated separately, the interdependence of the different 
commonwealths, together with the share of each in the important movements 
which fed to the formation of the nation, are presented with a due sense of propor- 


tion. 
vn NEW LIST NOW READY. 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, London ; and New York. 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON’S NEW BOOKS. 


CYPRUS TO ZANZIBAR BY THE 
ECYPTIAN DELTA. 


The Adventures of a Journalist in the Isle of Love, the Home of 
Miracles, and the Land of Cloves. 
By EDWARD VIZETELLY. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Price 1 5S. 
FIRST REVIEWS. 
book to be read.” —Daily Mail. 
** Quite an exceptionally entertaining book. There is not a dull page in it.” 
Outlook. 


THE ROMANCE OF RELIGION 


By OLIVE VIVIAN and HERBERT VIVIAN, , 
Author of ‘ Abyssinia,” “ Tunisia,” ‘‘ Servia.” With 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
Price 6s. 
“We can promise those who read this fascinating book that they will find some- 


thing to interest them in every page. The 32 illustrations add greatly to the value. 
of a most interesting book.”—Dazly News. 


IMPORTANT NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
The STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE of LADY DELIA. 


By LOUIS TRACY, Author of “The Final War,” &c. 
A most interesting and exciting story, written in the author's best style. Now Ready. 


MOUSME. By Ciive Ho ttanp. 


A sequel to “‘ My Japanese Wife.” 


DAUNTLESS. By Ewan Martin. 
A STOLEN OPERA. 


[Sept. 18. 


[Sept. 18. 
By Crarice Danvers. 
[Sept. 25. 


5 
Pearson’s Gossipy Guides. 
With New Maps and the latest information for all 
travellers, arranged Alphabetically, and with beautiful 
Illustrations from photographs specially taken for this 
Series. Foolscap 8vo. Price 1s., and in a few cases 
6d. each. Each Guide-book contains at least two Maps, 
and sometimes as many as five, whilst the number of 
Illustrations varies from 70 to 100. 
The Series will consist of Guide-books to all seaside 
and inland resorts of importance in England, Scotiai.d, 
and Ireland, and to some on the Continent. 


1’ PEARSON'S 1 # 
GOSSIPY GUIDES #f 
To 


The Volumes at present in this Series are: — 
BOURNEMOUTH anv DISTRICT (including 
the NEW FOREST), price SWANAGE anv 
DISTRICT, price 64. NORTH CORNWALL, 
price 1s. ILFRACOMBE anp DISTRICT, price 1s. 
GISASGOW, THE CLYDE, ano EXHIBITION, 
pricers. SOUTH DEVON, price 1s. 


London: C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LTD., Henrietta Street, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY at all Libraries and the Booksellers. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, AND WHO 


WROTE THE CASKET LETTERS. By SAMUEL COWAN, J P., of the 
Perthshire Aavertiser. \n 2 vols., demy 8vo. 28s. net. The work is illustrated 
by 16 photogravure portraits of the Queen, all more or less famous, some of 
them never before published. 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, in the Daily Mail, September 4, says:— 

gg OE Beautiful these volumes undoubtedly are, and most thrilling reading, 
specially to be prized, also, for the unexampled series of the Queen’s portraits which 
Mr. Cowan has brought together......Mr. Cowan’s volumes are full of interest, not 
only for students of the particular period, but for all who are moved by stirring 
narrative.” 


NOW READY. VOL. IV. Complete in four 4to. vols. about 300 pages. Price 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE XIXth CEN- 


TURY. With Biographical Notices, each volume containing upwards of 200 
Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-tone, together with 6 Etchings by Pu. 
ZiLcKEN. Edited by Max Rooses, Curator of Plantin-Moretus Museum, 
Antwerp. ‘Translated by F. KNowLes. Each volume is complete in itself, and 
is sold separately. Jd/ustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 


THE CRAFT OF THE WEAR. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. By J. K. Mvumroro. 


With 16 Colour Plates from Selected Rugs, and 16 Autotypes and Photo- 
engravings. Large 8vo.(8x11}). Two Guineas net. 

“Oriental Rugs” is the brief title of a most valuable and interesting work by 
John Kimberley Mumford. Twenty years ago fine specimens of antique Oriental 
rugs were readily obtainable ; now perfect antique specimens are growing scarce. 
The author is a collector of rugs, and by years of study has become recognised as 
an expert. He has travelled widely through the East, collecting material for his 
work, which contains 16 Photochromes (Colour plates) produced by a new process, 
8 Artotypes of designs rather than colours, 8 Halt-tone Illustrations from the 
author's Photographs, and 2 Maps. These, with the text of over 300 pages, form a 
superb quarto volume in handsome binding. 


THE NORDRACH TREATMENT FOR CON- 


SUMPTIVES IN THIS COUNTRY. How toCure and Prevent Consumption 
and other forms of Tuberculosis, together with a general consideration of the 
Laws governing Health. By James ARTHUR Gipson. Fep. 8vo, extra 
binding, 3s. 6d. net. Prospectus on application. 


THE FOUNDERS OF PENANG. A Short 


Sketch of the Lives of Francis and William Light, the Founders of Penang 
and Adelaide. By A. Francis Stuart. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited 
315. 
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WRITE FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 
THE 


IMPERIAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, Technological, 
and Pronouncing. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., and CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


IS THE MOST COMPLETE ENCYCLOPAEDIC LEXICON OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN THE 
WORLD (FROM AN ENGLISH STANDPOINT) FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS :— 


REASON No. 1 :—Because it has 233,000 Distinct Articles or Entries. 

REASON No. 2:—Because it is a complete Encyclopedic Dictionary of Literary, Colloquial, Etymological, Scientific and Technological 
words. 

REASON No. 3 :—Because it is replete with Synonymous words and Idiomatic phrases. 

REASON No. 4 :—Because where a word has a Legal meaning the English Law is given, and not the American Law only, as is the case 
with many Dictionaries. 

REASON No. 5 :—Because it is a Marvellous Storehouse of Knowledge in its definitions of Electrical, Scientific, Chemical, Architectural and 
Mechanical subjects. 

REASON No. 6 :—Because where a word has More than One Spelling or Pronunciation ALL are given, but the definition appears under the 
spelling and pronunciation recognised in England to-day. 

REASON No. 7 :—Because it has Full-paged Plates (Coloured and otherwise) described by Specially Written Articles on Mining, Minerals, 
Colours, Anatomy, Birds, Animals, Races of Mankind, Decorations of Honour, Flag Signals, Shipping and many other 
subjects of general interest. 

REASON No. 8 :—Because its Appendices embrace Notices of leading English and other Authors, with List of Principal Works; Character 
Sketches of Noted Personages in Fiction, Mythology and History; also Pronouncing Lists of Geographical, Scriptural, 
and other Names—a most useful aid to all readers. 

REASON No. 9 :—Because in its Derivations of Notable Sayings there is something to interest everybody. For example:—Temse, Tems 
(tems), 2. [A. Sax. femes, a sieve, temsian, to sift; D. tems, a colander, a strainer, ¢emsem, to strain.] A sieve; a 
searce, a bolter. [Obsolescent or provincial English.]—According to Brewer the proverbial saying, ‘‘ He’ll never set 
the Thames on fire,” that is, he’ll never make any figure in the world, contains this word in a corrupt form. ‘* The 
temse was a corn sieve which was worked in former times over the receiver of the sifted flour. A hard-working, active 
man would not unfrequently ply the temse so quickly as to set fire to the wooden hoop at the bottom.” The explanation 
is plausible. 

REASON No. 10:—Because every page is readable and worth reading, were it only for the multitudes of interesting quotations with which the 
work is crammed. 


REASON No, 11 :—Because it is so easy of reference, and has no crowded pages where words have to be sought for like a needle in a haystack. 
REASON No. 12 :—Because the Editor may be consulted by Subscribers regarding any doubt or difficulty arising in connection with the work. 


The original price of the Dictionary was £5. By an arrangement made with the 
proprietors, the SaturpDay Review is enabled to offer the work for 20 per cent. less, i.e. £4. 
Handsomely bound in leather backs and cloth sides, it consists of four fine volumes, and 
may be secured at once on a preliminary payment of §s., and Ten Monthly Instalments 
of 7s. 6d. This is a unique opportunity for adding to your library, on the easiest possible 
terms, one of the greatest works ever compiled by British scholars. The Dictionary may be 
seen at the office of the Saturpay Review, or specimen pages will be forwarded post free 
on application. 

ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REviEw, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of 5s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months, I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are complete. 


Signature 
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7 September, 1901 


The Saturday Review. 


NOVELS BY THE BEST WRITERS 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Eleanor. FirrtH Impression. With IIlus- 


trations by ALBERT STERNER. 
OVER 110,000 COPIES SOLD IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


_ London Quarterly Review.—"‘ A real love story, steeped in Italian sunshine and 
rich in glimpses of Italian life and character......Mrs. Ward has never given us 
a book that finds its way to one’s heart so completely and gives such unmixed 
pleasure as this.” 


Helbeck of Bannisdale. 
EpiTion. 
Times.—** A book which will take rank with Mrs. Humphry Ward’s best work..., 
The story is a story of a great passion worthily told.” 


Sir George Tressady. 


EDITION. 
Standard.—‘ An exceedingly able book. We doubt if any other living woman 
—_ have written it...... It is a work which does her heart and imagination infinite 
credit.” 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
The Castle Inn. With a Frontispiece. 


Firtx Epition. 

Times.— A story which the reader follows with excited curiosity...... The opening 
scene is of the essence of 1omance, and worthy of Dumas...... In brief, author and 
readers are to be congratulated, and, as the Toad in the Hole says, ‘ This is what 
you can recommend to a friend.’” 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
The Isle of Unrest. With Illustrations. 


FirtH ImpREsSION. 
Morning Post.—‘‘ A really admirable novel......The sort of tale for which the 
reader neglects everything until he has finished it.” 


Roden’s Corner. Turrp Epition. 


Punch.—‘ For dramatic situation, intensity, and simplicity of narrative it is 
marvellous......The plot is ingenious and new.” 


In Kedar’s Tents. E:icutu Epirtion. 


Guardian.—“ Mr. Merriman is at his best. It is full of adventure, of humour, 


With 


SIXTH 


FourTH 


and of vigour. 


The Grey Lady. 


New Enpition. 
12 Full-page Illustrations. 
Globe.— A story of striking merit throughout.” 


The Sowers. Twenty-rirst Epition. 
Me ae Will be found very difficult indeed to lay down until its last page has 
en turned. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The Tragedy of the Korosko. 


With 40 Full-page Illustrations. 
Speaker.—‘‘It is dangerous to describe any work of fiction in these days of a 
prolific press as a masterpiece, yet there cannot be any doubt that the word is 
strictly applicable to Mr. Conan Doyle’s ‘ Tragedy of the Korosko.’” 


Uncle Bernac. With 12 Full-page 
Illustrations. SEconp EpiTion. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘** Uncle Bernac’ is for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon. 
Viewed as a picture of the little man in the grey coat, it must take rank before any- 
thing he has written. The fascination of it is extraordinary, It reaches everywhere 
a high literary level.” 


The Green Flag, and other Tales of 


War and Sport. With a Frontispiece. 
Times.—‘ These stories stir the blood and make the heart beat faster, and any 
Englishman who does not enjoy them must have something wrong with his nature.” 


By F. ANSTEY. 
The Brass Bottle. Impression. 


Manchester Guardian.-—“ A pure farce from beginning to end, and, we think, 


the best thing he has done since he cracked our sides with ‘ Vice Versa. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 
The Silver Skull. With 12 Full-page 


Illustrations. IMPRESSION. 
British Weekly.—* A work of real genius, full of glorious adventures, stirring 


with the romance of hot and passionate hearts. 
Little Anna Mark. With a Fronti- 
Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ A rattling, rousing story of adventure and misadventure.” 


spiece. Seconp IMPRESSION. 
The Black Douglas. With 8 Full- 


page Illustrations. THirp Impression. 
Speaker.—* A book which grips the imagination in a thoroughly satisfactory 


fashion.” 
With 8 Full-page Illustra- 


The Red Axe. 
Weekly Sun.— A powerful story, which he tells in his own masterful style.” 


tions. THirp IMpREssIon. 
Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City. 


Tuikp IMpREssION. 
Spectator.—‘‘ The story teems with incidents of all sorts, and it carries the reader 
along, keenly interested and full of sympathy, from the first page to the last.” 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to forward 
a copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


OPEN-AIR BOOKS 
Published by J. M. DENT & CO. 


THE HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 


Edited by the MARQUESS OF GRANBY and Mr. GEORGE A. RB, 
DEWAR. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 7s. 6d. net per volume. 


NEW VOLUMES :— 


BIRD WATCHING. 


By Epmunp Setous. With many Photogravure and Text Illustrations by 
. Smit. 

W. Warpe Fow er in the Saturday Review :—‘ A summary of patient obser- 
vation of birds—courting, quarrelling, feeding, nest-building, singing, flocking, 
diving, and in fact doing everything that birds are ever seen to be doing...... Open 
anywhere, and you will find something that if not new is at least strange just 
because you have it for the first time noted down as well as seen.” 


CRICKET AND GOLF. 


By the Hon. R. H. Lytretton. With Illustrations in Facsimile Colours and 
Photogravure from Old Prints. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ We have found a difficulty in giving any true indication of 
the gist of this admirable book, because it covers such a variety of matters all closely 
interrelated, and this with such a commendable economy of words; but if we have 
made it plain to the lover of cricket and cricket-lore that this is a book to be bought,. 


HUNTING. 


By J. Oro Pacet. With 6 Photogravures, and other IIlustrations. 
Standard.—‘‘ We have seldom read anything more graphically described, or more 
true to the life, than the run through the ten acres of gorse and blackthorn, till the 
cub is forced to bolt, and is killed a mile off in the open.” 
Westminster Gazette.—'‘ Mr. Paget's ‘ Hunting’ is one of the most delightful’ 
books on the subject that we can recall.” 


OUR FORESTS AND WOODLANDS. 


By Joun Nisset. With 6 Photogravures, and other Illustrations. 
County Gentleman.—“ In this valuable book each English tree, suitable either 
for overwood or coppice, is separately treated of; the best soils for each one, its 
peculiarities and its merits are discussed, and the most advantageous methods of 
planting, thinning, or renewing...... The book is written with a certain picturesque- 
ness of description that saves it from being in any way dry or tedious, and makes 
it as interesting to the general reader as it is instructive to the serious student of 


woodcraft.” 
FLY-FISHING. 


By Sir Epwarp Grey. With 6 Photogravures and Coloured Plates. 
Atheneum.— Sir Edward Grey’s book rightly falls into the first rank of angling 
books. It is sensible, replete with observation founded on experience, and so 
engaging in style that the reader naturally reads to the end and then wishes for 
more. The general appearance of the k, and the etchings, which add to its 
artistic effect, may also be highly commended .... He must be a good angler who 
learns nothing from its pages, which are eminently practical.” 


OUR GARDENS. 


By the Very Rev. Dean Hote. With many Illustrations. 
Times.—“ The author of the ‘ Book of Roses’ is an excellent ‘pedagogue.’ as he 
calls himself in the last chapter. His pupils should be many and they will learn 


much. 
Spectator.—“ The book is as amusing as it is useful, and in this double capacity 
it may be confidently added to the shelves which hold the library of the garden.” 


WILD LIFE IN THE HAMPSHIRE HICHLANDS. 


By Georce A. B. Dewar. With Photogravures and Coloured Illustrations. 
Times.—“ All lovers of wild nature will read the book with delight and not 


we have achieved our end. 


without profit.” 

World." A most fascinating volume...... Strongly imbued with the spirit of 
Gilbert White and of Richard Jefferies, a keen observer of Nature in all her 
moods, an ardent lover of birds, and happy alike with rod or gun in hand, the 
author makes a most delightful companion for those interested in the subjects of 
which he treats so pleasantly in this book.” 


RURAL ENGLAND. 


DENT’S COUNTY GUIDES. 


** After a wide and practical experience of guide-books for nearly 
forty years, we have no hesitation in saying that ‘Hampshire’ is the 
best of its size (350 pp.) that we have as yet seen.” —ATHEN £uM. 


Edited by GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. Fcap. 8vo. (pocketable), cloth gilt, 
with Sketches and Maps, 4s. 6d. net. per volume. 


SURREY. 


“Story and Scenery” and Gazetteer, by WALTER JERROLD; “‘ Natural History 
and Sports” :—‘‘ Birds,” by J. A. BucKNitL, M.A. ; ‘** Botany,” by E. Srer, 
F.L.E.; ‘‘ Entomology,” by Rev. C. T. Vernon; ‘‘ Geology,” by Prof. 
E. Hatt; “ Cycling,” by Duncan Tovey. 

Daily News.—‘‘ There is no reason why a guide-book should not be an artistic 
and literary, as well as an accurate, production... .. Mr. Jerrold has produced a book 
which could be read with pleasure by anyone who had never set foot in Surrey, nor 
ever hoped to.” 


HAMPSHIRE, WITH ISLE OF WIGHT. 
By G. A. B. Dewar and Others. 
A theneum.—* A book that the general antiquary or lover of nature See 


to have on their shelves, and is wholly different from the ordinary guide- %y 


NORFOLK. By Wiuam A. Dutt and Others. 
Literature.— Not of the ordinary guide-book type......On the contrary, there is. 
not a dull or a dry page in the present volume.” 


TEMPLE CLASSICS. 
Contemporary Review.— For taste in design and beauty of execution would be 


hard to overpraise.” 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; lambskin, 2s. net. 50 Authors, 80 Works. 


Latest Volumes :— 
LOVE LETTERS OF ABELARD AND HELOISE; VANITY FAIR (; vols.); TALE OF 
THE ARGONAUTS; EOTHEN ; SELBORNE ; ADAM BEDE (2 vols.). 
*,* A new Alphabetical List will be sent to any address. 
Illustrated CATALOGUE and special LISTS on application. 
J. M. DENT & Co., Bedford Street, London. . 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENER. AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABRO AD 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Sistine number post-free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LoNDoN. Codes: Unicove and A B C. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, "&c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


PRINCE OF WALES’. 


Sole Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. LEIGH. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8 precisely. 
A New Play in Five Acts. 
“BECKY SHARP,” 
BECKY SHARP,” 
“BECKY SHARP,” 
Adapted from Thackeray's ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” 
By Robert Hichens and Cosmo Gordon Lennox. 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST as Sharp.” 


Matinée every Saturday at 2.30. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Doors open, 7.45. 


PRINCE OF WALES’. 


co Becky Sharp” at 8. 
“BECKY SHARP.” 


LYRIC THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 
Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. THE SILVER SLIPPER. 
Matinee every Wednesday at 2.30. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, LES PAPILLONS. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


ROBERT NEWMAN’S 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


Every Evening at 8, till November 8. 
NEWMAN'S QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 

Eminent Vocalists and Solo Instrumentalists. 

IS., 2S., 38+) 55-3 Season Tickets, 1, 2, 3, 5 Guineas. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


(Formerly Orient Line.) 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


JF. GREEN & CO Head Offices : 
Managers {\~DERSON. ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For ae apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
ranch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, s.w. 


P. P. & O. COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
_SERVE ICES. 


P. & FRE UENT. SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, 

« MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KUR RACHEEF, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STR RAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAN 


p & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. « TOURS. For Particulars ly at the London Offices,122 Leaden- 
hall Street, .C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents “<4 gad Scurf; and is 
also sold in a Golden Colour for fair or grey hair. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7S., 10s. 6d. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. RowLanp & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 
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LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN” BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

Prospectuses and stitial Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LI BRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 


Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 

30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


NOW READY. 
The First Biography of 


MISS MARIE CORELLI, 
With Special Photographs, Is. 


No. 8 Tue Birovu BIOGRAPHIES. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED I85I, 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
> on the minimum monthly balances, when we 4, 
fe) drawn below £100. 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 


BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address: Birkseck, Lonpon.” 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 


Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard pa, London, E.C., and 
ge Branches in South Africa 


Subscribed Capital ee ee ee ++ £5,000 
Paid-up Capital .. ee ee es ee 
Reserve Fund ee ee ee es ++ £1,225,000 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every suntan of banking business 
| with, the eo A noe towns in Cape Colony, Natal, Orange River Colony, Transvaal, 
Rhodesia, British Central Africa, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. 
Deposits received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 


WILLIAM SMART, London Manager. 


NDIVIDUAL CARE combined with School Disci- 
pline for Daughters of Gentlemen ; detached house ; high-class tuition with 
good results ; moderate fees. —Brynvtixion, Shrewsbury. 
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‘SPECIAL OFFER 


OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF 
GARDENING. 


The most Exhaustive Work on Horticulture ever published is undoubtedly 
THE DICTIONARY OF GARDENING, and it has achieved an unprecedented 
degree of popularity in all English-speaking countries. 

The reason of the remarkable success that has attended this Work is not far to 
seek: it is very fuil, accurate, superbly illustrated, and edited by Mr. GrorcE 
Nicuotson, Curator of the Royal Gardens, Kew, of whom it has been said that 
he is almost a unique example of a scientific botanist and a practical horticulturist 
under one hat. 

More than 3,750 Genera and 19,500 Species of Garden Plants are described, 
with all necessary instructions as to Cultivation and Propagation ; Injurious Insects 
and Plant Diseases and their Treatment are also fully dealt with. 

The Work comprises a Pronouncing Dictionary of Plant Names, and other 
features of the utmost practical value to all gardeners, It is in fact a working 
Encyclopedia for all working horticulturists, be they Professional or Amateur. 

Tue Dictionary or GARDENING is published for this Special Offer in 

5 handsome large post quarto vols., in ha!f Persian, 
cloth sides, marble edges, at 
FOUR GUINEAS.. 
The Edition will be supplied Carriage Paid and Complete, on payment of 


9s. 
down, the balance being payable in Monthly Instalments of 4s. 6d. each. 
This edition includes the new Century Supplement, giving all the latest introduc- 
tions, and otherwise bringing the work right up to date. 


FORM OF ORDER. 
To L. Urcott Git, 170 Strand, London, W.C. 
Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of ‘ Nicholson's 
Dictionary of Gardening,” in 5 vols., half bound in Persian, published at £4 4s. od., 
for which I enclose gs. I undertake to pay the balance in Monthly Instalments 
of 4s. 6d. each, and not to dispose of the said books until all the instalments 
are paid. 


S.R. 


AND NAVY GAZETTE” begs 
| to say that he still has a few sets 
| of Yeomanry Tyres for disposal at the 
original price, 12s. 6d., carriage paid in 
| Z | United Kingdom. There are 33 types in 


THE the series, including one showing the 

; Imperial Yeomanry in their active ser- 

vice kit. The remainder of the plates 
IMPE RIAL depict the different regiments of Imperial 
Yeomanry in their strikingly handsome 
| home uniforms; these uniforms, by the 
ij way, will be very rarely seen in future 
YEOMANRY. owing to the thorough reorganisation of 
the whole force. Hence the moment is 
| | opportune for securing this valuable 
| series of coloured plates. The plates are 

} also sold separately, 64d. each, post free. | 

List and specimen gratis of the Publisher, 

“Army and Navy Gazette,” 3 York 

Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


NOTICES. 


The Terms of Subscription tothe SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
s. d. £s 
One Year ... a 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
Sormed immediately. 


| wnder the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, as notified in the 


OR, J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
is admitted the fession to be the 


CHLORODYNE Powe: valuable remedy 
CHLORODYNE Asthma 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYN 


often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, Fever, 
Croup, Ague. 

acts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the 
only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 
effectually cuts short all attacks of 


CHLORODYNE Gout Concer, Toothache 


“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 

despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 

caging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”"—See 
2, x December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


CauTion.—‘ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corts 
Browne was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoRopyne, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. r$d., 2s. od., 48. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Cottis Browng’s CHLORODYNE” cn the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

MaNuFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


NEW SOUTH WALES GOVERNMENT 
£3 per Cent. INSCRIBED STOCK—1935. 


. FURTHER ISSUE OF £4,000,000. 


Repayable, at par, ist October, 1935. 


The Loan is issued under Acts passed by the Parliament of New South Wales, viz., 
No. 10 of 1900, and 52 Vict. No. 17, which authorise the expenditure of the 
proceeds upon important works in connection with the resumption of Water 
Frontages, and the construction of Wharves, &c., at Darling Harbour: and 
upon other Public Works. 


First Dividend, being a full Six Months’ Interest, payable rst April, rgoz. 
PRICE OF ISSUE £94 PER CENT. 


The Government of New South Wales, having observed the conditions prescribed 
i “London Gazette” of the 

6th September, rg01, Trustees may invest in this Stock under the powers of the 

Trustee Act, 1893, unless expressly forbidden in the instrument creating the Trust. 


HE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY or toe BANK 


OF ENGLAND give notice that they are authorised to receive applications 
for £4,000,000 New SovutH Wates £3 PER Cent INscRIBED STOCK, repay- 
able at par rst October, 1035. . 

This stock will be in addition to, and will rank favt passu with, the New South 
Wales £3 per cent. Stock, 1935, already existing, the dividends on which are pay- 
able half-yearly on rst April and rst October. The first dividend on this issue 
(being a full six months’ interest) witl be due on the rst April, 1902. t 

The Books of the Stock are kept at the Bank of England, where all assignments 
and transfers will be made. Srock may be converted into Stock Certificates and 
Stock Certificates re-converted into Stock, at the will of the holder, on payment of 
the usual fees. 

All Transfers and Stock Certificates will be free of Stamp Duty. 

Dividend Warrants will be transmitted by post, unless otherwise desired. 

By the Act 4o & 41 Vict. ch. 59, the Revenues of the Colony of New South Wales 
alone will be liable in respect of this Stock and the Dividends thereon. and the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom and the Commissioners of His Majesty's 
Treasury will not be directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the payment of 
the Stock or of the Dividends thereon. or for any matter relating thereto. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent., will be 
received at the Chief Cashier's Office, and at the Dividend Pay Office (Rotunda), 
Bank of England. In case of partial allotment the balance of the amount paid as 
deposit wiil be applied towards the payment of the first instalment. Should 
there be a surplus after making that payment, such surplus will be refunded by 
cheque. 

pn may be for the whole or any part of the present issue of Stock in 
multiples of £100. No allotment will be made of a less amount than £100 Stock. 

The dates at which the further payments will be required are as follows :— 

On Wecnesday, 25h September, £19 per cent. ; 
On Wednesday, 30th October, £20 per cent. : 
On Wednesday, 20th November, £25 per cent. ; 
On Wednesday, 11th December, £25 per cent. ; 


but the instalments may be paid in full on or after the 25th September, under a 
discount at the rate of £2 per cent. per annum. Incase of default in the payment 
of any instalment at its proper date, the deposit and instalments previously paid 
will be liable to forfeiture. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts. 
These Scrip Certificates to Bearer can be inscribed (in other words, can be 
converted into Stock) after they have been paid in full. ’ 

Applications must be on printed forms, which may be obtained at the Bank 
of Sietend (Chief Cashier’s Office), or at any of its branches; of Messrs. 
Mullens, Marshall & Co., 4 Lombard Street, London, E.C. ; or of the Agent- 
General for the Government of New South Wales, 9 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 

The List of Applications will be closed on, or before, Thursday, the reth 
September, 
ANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON, 
6th September, 1901. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


Text-Books for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Exams., The Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Exam., London University and College of Preceptors’ Exams. 


LATIN. 
MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. First Part. M. 
Cook, M.A. KEY, for Teachers only, 4s. 6d. net. Second 


A. M. MA., and W. E. P. Pantin, M.A., 2s. KEY, for 
only, 4s. 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN'S | - COURSE. By A. M. Cook, M.A., and W. E. P. 
Pantin, M.A t Part, 3s. 6d. Second Part, 4s. 6d. Third Part, 
3s. 6d. ‘KEY, net. 


, and C. G. Durriecp, M.A 


ELEMSHTARY LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Rev. 


CRSAR.- THE GALLIC WAR, Edited by Rev. Joun Bonp, M.A., and Rev. 
. S. Warrore, M.A. 4s. 


A. S. Watrore, M.A. 1s. Books II. and 

Rutuerrorp, LL.D. 1s. 6d. 

THE GALLIC WAR. Books II. ant III. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

By Rev. W. G. Ruruerrorp, M.A. 

THE GALLIC WAR. Book vit. ‘wen Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALeove, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

CICERO.—CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. Wirkrns, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 

— DE SERECTUTE. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. SHuckBURGH, 


EUTROPIUS. Books I. and It. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. WELcH, 
M.A., and C. G. Durrietp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


HORACE.— ODES. Books I., II., and III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
M.A. (Elementary Classics) 1s. 6d. each ; (Classical Series) 


JUV PENAL. —THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited by E. G. Harpy, M.A. 5s. 
LIVY. —Book - With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, 


— Book vw With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. ALForp. 1s. 6d. 
Pugpass. —FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Natt, 


1s. 


By Rev. 


THE GALLIC WAR. wes Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. By Rev. 
3 : y. G. | KEARY.—HEROES OF ASGARD. °s. 6d. 


| 


ENGLISH —continued. 
JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J.C. ot M.A, 


s. 64. hort. 
WORD-BUILDING AND COMPOSITION. By S. Woov. Book VI) 2. 


A FIRST BOOK IN WRITING ENGLISH. By E. H. Lewis, Ph.D. - 3s. 6d. 
A FIRST MANUAL OF COMPOSITION. By Prof. k. H. Lewis. 4s. 6d. 


| SECOND MANUAL OF COMPOSITION. By Prof. E. H. Lewis. 4s. 6d. 
| A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By E. J. Marnuew, M.A, 4s. 6d. 
EXERCISES IN UNSEEN TRANSLATION IN LATIN. By W. Wetcn, | 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. G. Saintssury. 


8s. 6d. 
BACON.—ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes. By F. G. Setpy, M.A. 3s. 
CHAUCER.—THE PROLOGUE. Edited by M. H. Lippe. 33s. 6d. 


_—— THE SQUIRE’S SALE. With Introduction and Notes. By A. W. 


M.A. 1s. 
DEFOE.—ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited by H. KinGsLey. 2s. 6d. 


| LAMB.—ESSAYS OF ELIA. First Series. With Introduction and Notes. By 


— SELECT FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. | 


Wa rote, M.A. 1s. 
SALLUST. CATILINE. ‘With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Natt, 


M.A. 6d. 
CATILINA. Edited by C. Meriva.e, D.D. 2s. 
TACITUS. - HISTORIES. Books III.—V. Edited by A. D. Goptey, M.A. 


virgit. aa. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 
Ca.vert, M 1s. 
ENEID. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
BUCOLICS [AND GEORGICS. Edited hy T. E. Pace, M.A. 5s. 
—— GEORGICS. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. By T. E. Pace, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. Book II. By Rev. J. H. Skrine, M.A. 1s. €d. 


GREEK. 
COURSE. Edited by the Rev. W. G. RutHerrorp, 
k Grammar. By the Rev. W. G. RuTHERFoRD, M.A. 
Ss. Accidence, 2s. ; Part II., Syntax, 2s. Easy Exercises 
n Greek Accidence. By H. G. Uxvernitt, M.A. 2s. Seeond Greek 
Exercise Book. By Rev. W. A. HEarp, M.A. 2s. 6d. Exercises on 
the Greek Syntax. By Rev. G. H. NALL. M.A. 2s. 6d. 
With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. 
‘OLSON Ss. 
AN pryaceccrias To GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. Pitman, 
5S net. 
PASSAGES FOR GREEK pen Lowes FORMS. By G.H. 
EACOCK 
THE ACTS oF THE APOSTLES. with Notes. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A., and Kev. A. S. WALPoLe, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
THE GREEK TEXT. With Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
ARISTOPHANES.—BIRDS. Translated by B. H. Kennepy. 6s. 
EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. With Notes and * M. A. 
Bayrie.p, M.A. 1s. 6d. Edited by M. L. Earre, Ph 
MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabularv. By Rev. M. A. So 1ELD, M.A. 
1s. 6d. Edited by A. W. VerRALt, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonp, M.A., and 
Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. sts. 6d. 
HERODOTUS. Book VII. Edited by Mrs. Monracu BuTLer. 3s. 6d. 
PLATO.—REPUBLIC. Books I.-V. Edited by T. H. Warren, M.A. 5s. 
—— CRITO AND PHADO, Edited by C. H. Keene, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
—— EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENUS. With Introduction and Notes. By 
C. E. Graves, M.A. 1s. 64. 
— CRITO, AND PHZADO. Translated by 
HURCH 2s. 6 
wEPOS.— GREEK LIVES. Containing Lives of Aristides, Cimon, Miltiades, 
a Themistocles. With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. Witkinson, 


6d. 
SOPHOCLES. ELEKTRA. Edited by Rev. M. A. Bayrrecp, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
THUCYDIDES. Book VI. by E. C. Marcuant, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
—— Books VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Book VII. Edited by E. C. Marcuant, M.A. 43s. 6d 
XENOERON.— "ARABASES. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book III. By Rev. 
x H. Natt, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book IV. By Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Book VI. ‘By Rev. ‘G. H. Natt, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


SCIENCE. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. By A. T. Simmons, B.Sc., and L. M. 
Jones, B.Sc. 3s. 6d. (Adapted to the London Matriculation Course. ) 


ENGLISH. 
THE Parts or SPEECH AND THEIR USES. By H. W. Hovsenccp, 


OUTLINE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J.C. Nesriecp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. By J. C. 
Nesrieip, M.A. 2s. 6d. KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR PAST AND PRESENT. By J.C. Nesriecp, M.A. 
4s. 6d. KEY, as. 6d. net. 

ORAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J. C. Nesrievp, 
M.A. ts. 6d. [ Shortly. 


N. L. Hattwarp, M.A., and S. C. Hitt, B.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 
ees A OF "ANCIENT ROME. With Introduction and Notes. 
By W. T. Wess, M.A. 1s. gd. (Contains ** Horatius’ a. * Lake Regillus.”) 
—— HORATIUS. With Introduction and Notes. By W. T. Wess, M.A. 


Sewed, 6d. 

SCOTT.—IVANHOE. Border Edition. 3s. 6d. 

—— THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and Notes, 
By G. H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. Exriot, B.A. 2s. 

— — MARMION. With Introduction and Notes. By M. Macmitian, B.A. 
3S. 1 sewed, 2s. 6d. 

—— QUENTIN DURWARD. JSorder Edition. 33s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.—KING LEAR. With Introduction and Notes. By K, 

EIGHTON. 1s. gd. 
— HENRY V. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DeiGHTon. 1s. gd. 
—— JULIUS CHSAR. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DeicnurTon. 


1s. od. 
+ — FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. With Introduction and Notes. 
CIVAL, 


a : sewed, 2s. 6d. 
TENNYSON. <IN i MEMORIAM. People's Edition. 15. net.; 8vo. sewed, 6d. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

MACMILLAN’S COURSE. By G. E. Fasnacurt. 
First Year. § LE) ry A EXERCISES, 1s. Second Year, 
2s. Third tone. 2s. only, 4s. 6d. net each Year. 

FRENCH COURSE. By A.C. First Year, ts. 


| MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. By G. E. Fasnacn7. 


| 


First Year, 2s. 6d. Second Year, 2s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COMPOSITION. By G.E. Fasnacut. Part L, 
Elementary, 2s. SEY, 4s. 6d. net. Part Il., Advanced, 5s. KEY, 5s. net. 
ABRIDGED FRENCH GRAMMAR. ByG. E. Fasnacut. 2s. 6d. 
A FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. ByG. E. Fasnacurt. 4s. 6d. 
A Sy es DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By 
ASSON. 35. 
LA FONTAINE. — “SELECT FABLES, Edited by L. M. Mortarty, B.A, 2s. 6d. 
MOLIERE.—LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES, Edited by G. E. Fasnacur. 1s. 
A PUBLIC scmect GERMAN PRIMER. By Orro SrepMann. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN'S s PROGRESSIVE gunman COURSE. By G. E. Fasnacnt. 
First Yea’ ond Y KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each year. 
MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. By G. E. FASNACHT. 


First Yea 
MACMILLAN'S’ GERMAN COMPOSITION. By G. E. Fasnacut. First 
Year, 2s. 6d. KEY, 4s. €d. ne 
A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Prof. W. D. Wuitney. 4s. 6d. 
A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Prof. 
D. Wuirney and E, D. EpGren. 5s. 
COMMERCIAL GERMAN, By F.C. M.A. 3s. 6d. 


| HAUFF.—DIE KARAVANE. Edited by H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. 


GOETHE.—IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. Edited by H. B. Correrity, M.A. 3s. 
—— IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. Edited by C. A. Eccert. 3s. 6d. 
HAUFF.—DAS WIRTSHAUS IM SPESSART. Edited by G. E. Fasnacurt. 3% 
LESSING.—MINNA VON BARNHELM. Edited by Rev. C. MErK. 2s. 6d. 
——— MINNA VON BARNHEULM. Edited by S. W. Curtinc. 3s. 6d. 
—"" Edited by M. WINKLER. 55s. 


HISTORY AND 

A 4 SKETCH OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. J. Matuew, M.A. 
449-1307. Part 1307-1689. Part 1689-1895. 2s. each. 

ompiete, 3s. 

A PRIMER OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 3y A. B. BuckLey. 1s. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. B. 3s. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Tuompson. 2s. 6d. 

ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By Prof. T. F. Tour. 1s. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. -- Ss, LL.D. 
8s. 6d. Also in Four Parts. With Analysis. 3s. each. rt I , 607-1265. 
Part II., 1265-154¢. Part 1540-1689. Part IV., 

A HISTORY OF ROME FOR BEGINNERS. By E. S. SuucksurGn, M.A. 


38. 6d. 
| A HISTORY OF ROME. By E. S. Suucksurcu, M.A. 8s. 6d. 


OF By T. Abridged for Schools by C. 
BRYANS a 

A PRIMER OF 1 E HISTORY OF ROME. By Bishop CreicuTon, D.D. 1s 

HISTORY OF ROME. ByG. W. Borsrorp. 6s. 6d. 

A PRIMER OF THE HISTORY OF GREECE, ByC. A. Fyrre, M.A. 1s. 

my OF GREECE hg |S DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


Bury, M.A, 
HISTORY OF GREECE. By Prof A. Hom. Authorised Translation revised by 
F. CLrarke, M.A. 4 vols. Vols. I.-I1I1., 6s. net each. Vol. IV., 7s. 6d. net. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. ByG. W. Borsrorn, 6s. 6d. net. 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By E.C. K. Gonner, M.A. 3s. 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A. Geixig. is. 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. By J. Barruotomew. 1s. 
ow GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. CLarKE. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 25, 
it 
CLASS-BOOK ‘OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. Py H.R. Mit. 3s. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. By J. Sime, M.A. 2s. 


| ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. By GrorGe 


M. Dawson, LL.D., and A. SUTHERLAND, M.A. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limitep, St. Martin’s Street, Lonpon, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Frepericx Witt1am WYLy, at the Office, 38 


treet, Strand, in the Parish of St. t. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London. 
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